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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, for thirteen years 
the President of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, has tendered 

Los ANGELES NORMAL his resignation to the 
SCHOOL PRESIDENCY Board of Trustees. 
President Millspaugh 

has not been in robust health for some time 
and the duties incident to the administration of 
a Norma! School of 2,000 young men and 
Moreover, 
it has been for some years the idea of Dr. Mills- 
paugh and some of his faculty members to’ de- 
velop a Teachers’ College at the school. This 
task he felt he should not in justice to himself, 


women were growing too arduous. 


and the institution, undertake. 


DR. MILLSPAUGH’S GREAT WORK 


During Dr. Millspaugh’s administration, the 
Only 
two years ago they moved into their new group 
of buildings—one of the finest in the United 
States. Before coming to Los Angeles, Dr. 
Millspaugh had been President of the State 
Normal at Winona, Minn., and Superintendent 
of the Schools of Salt Lake City. Dr. Mills- 


paugh is a scholarly man, retiring in disposition, 


school has had a tremendous growth. 


whose worth as man and educator is attested 
by the great work he has done, the influence he 
exerts and the wide circle of personal and pro- 
fessional friends he has throughout the country. 
He retires at the close of the year to the position 
of President Emeritus, a position created for him 
by the Board. That body, recognizing his value, 
does not desire to lose his services to the school, 
but feels he can be of tremendous assistance in 
the new work of developing a Teachers’ College. 
Dr. Millspaugh’s resignation had, at the request 
of the Board, been withheld from the public 


until his successor was chosen. 


THE RIGHT MAN FOUND 


The new President of the State Normal 
School is to be Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore of 


Dr. Moore is known to 
all Californians as the former Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles schools. He came to that posi- 
tion from the University of California, where for 
several years he successfully administered the 
Summer Session. 


Harvard University. 


From Los Angeles, he entered 
the Department of Education at Yale Univer- 
sity. During recent summers he has been upon 
the faculty of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He serves also this coming summer. 
Dr. Moore, who is decidedly a Californian 
by preference, should make an ideal President 
of a Normal School or a Teachers’ College, 
such as is projected in the South. 


In scholar- 
ship, temperament and training, he brings to his 
new work a wealth of teaching and administra- 
tive experience such as is possessed by few Nor- 
He is 
perfectly at home upon the platform, and his 
published works show him to have a grasp upon 


mal School Presidents the country over. 


educational doctrines and an outlook and vision 
necessary in a successful head of an institution 
whose purpose is to train young men and women 
for the teaching profession. 


SUBJECT MATTER VS. METHOD 


And it may not be out of place to remark 
here that there are no educational institutions 
throughout the country or state now demanding 
more attention than the normal schools. Pro- 
fessional spirit they have and in abundance. 
But there has somehow grown up an idea that 
the Normal School is a professional school only. 
In fact, it must be at present both academic 
and professional. It is a vocational school. The 
high school cannot in its four years, lay a proper 
foundation in the technique of the statutory sub- 
jects. Especially can it not do this with so many 
electives in force. And to say that a young 
man or woman should in every case know on 
entering a high school that he or she is to enter 
the teaching profession is beside the mark. Un- 
der our present system, subjects must be handled 
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in the Normal School, for there can be no meth- 
od unless there is a thorough knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, upon which method is to be based. 
The graduates of our Normal Schools today are, 
by and large, poorly prepared on the academic 
side. They need training in subject matter. 

There is indeed a place for a Teachers’ Col- 
lege in the South. This need not displace the 
regular two year Normal courses. We have ad- 
vocated such an institution, and four, and again 
two years ago, through these columns, suggested 
legislation to this end. 


TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Let us hope, however, that those in charge 
will not be guided by the false idea that the 
only dignified educational work is that done un- 
der the name of College and University; or that 
a training school can accomplish its purpose only 
when it grants a degree. Let the Normal Schools 
teach many things. Let them teach the funda- 
Let them be thorough. And 


then let them insist that no young man or wom- 


mentals well. 


an be graduated, who does not possess ability 
as a teacher. And if the Los Angeles Normal 
School or Teachers’ College of the future shall 
carry forward the plan now in force in embryo, 
that of really training teachers for work in the 


rural communities, and will place over such stu- 


dents in training, men and women who actually 
know the rural schools, the Los Angeles institu- 
tion may perform a great work. 

We welcome Dr. Moore and we give God- 
speed to Dr. Millspaugh. 


We Americans are a stupid people. Society 
is over busy chasing the elusive dollar and en- 

joying itself. Otherwise 
SQUARING we should rise up in our 
THE UNIVERSITY 


WITH LIFE— 


indignation, and loose our- 
selves from the domination 
of our great Universities. 
We should require them to break away from 
the bonds of tradition and place themselves 
abreast of the other forward looking institutions 


in our social structure. As it is, we ask no 


Money is spent freely on depart- 
ments, some of which exist mainly to provide 
opportunity for theoretical “investigations” on 
the part of well meaning and underpaid pro- 
fessors. Lecturing, not teaching, is the rule. 


questions. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION IGNORED 


It frequently happens, as in the case of our 
own State University, which is one of the best 
in this or any country, that scant consideration is 
given the department wherein are trained teach- 
ers for the public service. Cramped quarters, 
meagre and inadequate equipment, an instruct- 
ing force so insufficient in number as to make 
the situation ludicrous were it not pathetic, and 
with substantially no opportunity for clinical 
work or practice teaching,—this is the situa- 
tion. In the language of a prominent public 
school man, “‘the University of California offers 
ten times the opportunity for the study of pigs 
as for the study of children.”” Nevertheless the 
Department of Agriculture is worth many times 


its cost. But ‘‘education’’ is neglected. 


UNIVERSITY MEN LACK WORLD KNOWLEDGE 


One reason for this is the fact that the mod- 
ern University has, as a community, shut itself 
off from the great world outside. It seems to 
forget that the man who builds a barb wire 
fence around himself shuts out more than he 
shuts in. In organization it is dominated by 
a group of scholars, born to the traditional 
University atmosphere, trained in the schools 
and colleges, and with no contact whatever with 
the realities of life; with men and measure and 
things. These professors are, many times, well 
prepared in their own narrow specialty. But 
they have seldom touched elbows with those, 
who actually make the ‘“‘wheels go around”. 
Could the average college professor on sabbat- 
ical leave, enter a business house or shop or 
office, or be given compulsory opportunity te 
study some of the actual conditions of life, 
under direction of men of affairs, he would re- 
turn to his “‘chair’’ much better prepared for his 
work, and broadened in his outlook. 

In some of our higher institutions of learning 
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a professor can hold his position only as he 
makes from time to time, contribution in the 


Many 
of the latter are of such nature as to be of little 


form of books or articles or “*studies’’. 


value to the author or any one else. ‘The ability 
of many a man does not lie in the direction of 
writing. All of this accounts in part for the 
flood of unnecessary and ill-timed books coming 
from University people. ‘This tendency is now 


Good old 


fashioned teaching is altogether too 


spreading to the secondary school. 


rare a 
commodity in this day of efficiency. 


WHY THE EXAMINATION 


It is the attitude of the Universities through- 
out the country that is largely responsible for 
the continued hold the examination has upon us. 
Here again, tradition and the line of least resist- 
ance has preserved to us a system that should, 
in its extreme limits, have long ago gone to the 
dump heap. The examination, to determine the 
competency or incompetency of the student has 
resulted in turning away from the University 
many who did not propose to dwarf individu- 
ality that for the moment the memory might be 
stuffed with the husks of knowledge. 


professor who must give an examination at the 


A college 


close of his course to ascertain the value of his 
own teaching may know his subject, but is cer- 
tainly not a teacher. As we had occasion to 
say in our issue of November last: ““The exam- 
ination is too often a ‘specialist’s’ method of 
asking questions, the answers to which he has 
‘looked up’, and ignorance of which is a guar- 
antee that the individual has been thinking of 
bigger things.” 


DEGREE VS. EDUCATION 


Degree getting has become a mania as well. 
The average University professor looks askance 
upon any young man or woman whose training 
has been taken under a teacher possessing less 
than the Master’s Degree. Many a bright and 
promising man, after receiving his Bachelor's 
Degree remains two, five or ten years doing 
graduate work when he should be out in the 
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world accomplishing something worth while. A 
false value is placed on the degree. And during 
this period of study, the man is teaching or lec- 
turing before large entering classes when these 
young people should have the benefit of the very 
best talent the University affords. Frequently 
a competent department head is surrounded by 
a group of satellites who take orders and play 
A college 
degree, properly backed up by real scholarship, 
is a decided asset. 


the game of “follow the leader.” 


However the career of many 
a college graduate has been ruined by earning 
an advanced degree rather than success through 


achievement in this jolly faced world. 


FREEDOM NECESSARY FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

The recent discussion of the proposed rating 
at the University of Junior College students, 
smacks in some respects of the Middle Ages. 
The University is overcrowded. It desires to 
do distinctly University work. For obvious rea- 
sons it has seemed best to offer two years of 
work, above the four high school years, in 
schools properly equipped and under competent 
instruction. As pointed out by Principal W. H. 
Housh of the Los Angeles High School, in 
speaking of the report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the University: ‘The attitude of the 
committee as shown in the report is at variance 
with that hitherto displayed in conference with 
University men.” 

If the curriculum of our Junior College 
courses, the selection of the instructors, the 
standards to be demanded, the methods of 
teaching and like matters are, in the last analysis 
to be passed upon by the University, then in- 
deed is it time for public school people to stand 
on their rights. It is in part because the work 
of the lower division school at the University 1s 
less than satisfactory that the Junior College is 
made necessary. 

Personally we have every reason to be in 
sympathy with the University, East or West, 
We 


have stood for the University idea through thick 


and the great work for which it stands. 
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and thin. We have many times insisted that 
the more forward looking universities followed 
a more liberal policy than have some of our 
secondary schools. We do not underestimate 
University degrees. We have recognized the 
fact that the University has been largely respon- 
sible in establishing and maintaining standards. 
We have deplored the all too common fault of 
criticism of the University by those who knew 
nothing of University life or practice and who 
But if 
the quality of a teacher for a given position 
is to be measured primarily by the degrees he 


holds; if those who come to the University for 


had no constructive program to offer. 


further study are to satisfy requirements only 
when they have pursued a certain prescribed 
course, gaining a stipulated number of units or 
by passing an examination; and if the Junior 
College is to be fitted to the University ideal 
rather than the community ideal, it is time to 
talk straight out from the shoulder. 

The Joint Legislative Committee appointed 
by the Governor at the last Legislative Session 
to report upon the entire 
held of State Publication 
and State Uniformity of 
High School Textbooks, 
has prepared a most ex- 
haustive report recently issued from the State 
Printing Office at Sacramento. 


Joint COMMITTEE 
REpPorRT: HIGH 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


The report 
covers 128 pages of text and tables. The com- 
mittee was composed of Honorable Newton W. 
Thompson, Chairman; Senators Edward W. 
Strobridge and D. J. Beban, and Assemblymen 
Howard J. Fish, B. B. Meek and W. W. 
Mr. Arthur P. Will, Chief of the 


Legislative Bureau, acted as Secretary. 


Harris. 


It is a decided satisfaction to the school peo- 
ple of the state to know that the committee, after 
months of exhaustive study and investigation, ex- 
tending to every state in the Union, has brought 
in a report, which in all of its broad and fun- 
damental aspects, and in most details is in com- 
plete accord with the wishes of the High School 


teachers, principals and superintendents of the 
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state, the Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
practically all school men and women the coun- 
try over, and with resolutions prevailing during 
the past two years in all of our educational con- 
ventions and organizations. 

In effect the report finds against state publi- 
cation and state uniformity of high school texts. 
It is in line with this report, and the desires of 
the teachers of the state, as representing the 
needs of the schools, that A. B. 1154, intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Harris, has been pre- 
pared. It is to be hoped the bill may be enacted 
into law. We cannot refrain here from con- 
gratulating the members of this joint committee, 
the Commissioner of Secondary Schools, and all 
those who, from the platform or through the 
columns of the Sierra Educational News, or the 
special Bulletin issued by the Council of Educa- 
tion on State Publication and State Uniformity 
of High School Textbooks, have helped to 
bring about a proper understanding of needs 
and conditions. 

This action by California is taken as signif- 
cant and prophetic by other cities and states 
now threatened with imposition upon them of a 
system not at all in accord with modern thought 
and practice. 


Portland, Oregon, will entertain the Na- 


tional annual 


The 


final decision of a number of 


Education Association at its 
meeting next July 7-14. 
N. E. A. 
AT PoRTLAND the railroads reaching Port- 
land from Middle West and 
Eastern points has been announced. From Chi- 
cago, a rate of $67.50 for the round trip will 
prevail, which rate is $5.00 cheaper than any 
similar rate offered from Chicago to Portland, 
This 
decision was reached after many conferences 
between the N. E. A. officials and representa- 
tives of the transportation lines. 


$72.50 being the regular excursion rate. 


Indications point to an exceedingly large at- 
tendance. The “Inland Empire” consisting of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana will 


of course contribute almost their entire quota of 
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teachers. 


The Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States in general, and California in par- 
The Pa- 


cific Northwest has always been most liberal in 


ticular, will send large delegations. 


contributing to the success of California meet- 
ings of the N. E. A., and the courtesy must be 
returned, not only to show our interest in our 
sister states, but because of the splendid pro- 
grams which are being prepared and of the 
many delightful and inexpensive outings and 
side trips to be enjoyed in conjunction with this 
great educational gathering. 

Our next issue will contain detailed informa- 
tion of a number of proposed trips from Califor- 
nia points to Portland. It is expected that a num- 
ber of parties will be made up to travel by water. 
Circle trips are planned from the Sound to 
Alaska, the Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone 
Park, Glacier National Park, returning either 
from Portland by water direct or from Denver 
and Salt Lake City via D. & R. G. and West- 
ern Pacific to Bay City points or to Los Angeles 
via Salt Lake Route. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles City Schools, is 
State Director for California. Already rooms 
for California Headquarters are secured at the 
Multnomah Hotel. The teachers should plan 
early and information will gladly be furnished 
them and their friends, setting forth rates, ticket 
selling dates, stopover privileges, estimated ex- 
pense of Circle Trips, what to see and how to 


see it to the best advantage. The Secretary of 


the Council will be glad to answer correspond- 


ence and to send literature descriptive of the 
trips. 


The work of the State Legislature is pro- 


gressing favorably. Considerable of the school 
legislation approved by the 
LEGISLATION 


To DATE 


Council and other measures of 
interest to the teachers, are well 
on the way. Of the various 
measures approved by the Council, the bill relat- 
ing to Election of School Trustees has passed the 


Senate; the series of bills relating to evening 
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and part time schools is before the Senate with 
the committee’s approval; the Junior College 
bills are in a like favorable position; the bills 
relating to tenure and payment of salaries have 
been incorporated in a new series of codification 
bills, relating to Section 1617, without a 99- 
year lease provision, which caused our difficul- 
ties last session; the High School Text measure, 
A. B. 1154, has met the approval of the Assem- 
bly, with an amendment that leads toward State 
Publication by suggesting that the texts shal] be 
published by the State whenever it can do the 
same cheaper than the private publishers. ‘This 
amendment has been disapproved by the various 
Legislative committees, representing the school 
people. The Revenue bills are under serious 
consideration. An increase in the State Ele- 
mentary Fund, in the minimum of the elementary 
county tax, and the enactment of the district tax 
for buildings and grounds are all possible if 
everything is done that the school people can do 
in their favor. 

Military Training in High Schools is before 
both houses, reported favorably by the commit- 
The Luce Physical Training bill has been 


favorably reported also. 


tees. 


The Retirement Salary 


The 


amendments proposed by the State Board of 


Amendments are under consideration. 
F-ducation have been presented to the Legislative 
Committees, but are not yet in the form of a 
bill. 

The Council Committee has appeared before 
the Legislative Committees on three separate 
occasions. It will probably be necessary that 
they be present several times more in the im- 
mediate future. Several bills advocated by the 
Council are meeting with opposition, because ot 
the expense involved. Approval of some ot 
them will be withheld solely on this ground. 

At this writing, the Legislative Committee is 
meeting with the committees of superintendents 
and other school representatives, with the State 
Board of Education, Board of Control, Legis- 
We 


note a most cordial and sympathetic attitude 


lative Committees and other State officials. 


from all. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE FRESNO NORMAL SCHOOL —A PROSPECT* 


By ALexis F. LANGE 


DirECTOR SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


O \WING to its situation, one great mis- 
sion of the I'resno Normal School is 
to further, directly and indirectly, the solu- 


How to 
make rural life more comfortable ana beau- 


tion of the rural life problem. 


tiful; how to develop suitably the play-life 
of rural communities; how to create cus- 
toms that enhance social intercourse; how 
to foster all organizations and institutions 
that promote knowledge, morality and reh- 
gion; how to replace gradually the lure of 
the city by the lure of the country; ques- 
tions like these are standing special chal- 
We 


“Back to the country” as loudly and 


lenges to thought and action. can 
shout 
long as we please; our young people will 
not heed us unless we can show that rural 
life is a life particularly worth living, that 
it may yield unique satisfactions, that it 
may produce a surplus not only of health 
and income and interesting activities, but 
also of opportunities for realizing high am- 
bitions and worthy ideals without recourse 
to urban centers. 

Girls used to be expected to furnish evi- 
dence of intelligent adaptability by length- 
ening their skirts to match their growth. 
They still grow by outgrowing. So do 
communities. Now this normal school can 
make no greater contribution to the solu- 
tion of the rural life problem than by doing 
its share in inducing our rural communities 
to outgrow and discard a system of school 
that be- 
longs to the era of the wheat cradle and 


organization and administration 


the oxcart and the handloom and the dip 


light. A short time ago I had a letter from 


a district school trustee, a mother. She 


wrote: “Our school house is nearly fifty 


years old and was a makeshift even when 


it was erected; but a proposal to build a 
new and modern one was turned down by a 


*From 


an address given at the dedication of the new building, 
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vote of thirty to three. Can anything be 


done?” The gist of my answer was: “No, 
a 


fuller application of the principle, each for 


not until we have more democracy, i. e., 
all and all for each, for the purpose of guar- 
anteeing to all the children of all the people 
equality of educational opportunities.” And 
this is not possible under modern conditions 
unless we learn to work together in larger 
groups or units. The thing to do is to make 
the county the larger and controlling unit 
and to utilize for the country and for each 
county the experience of American cities. 
Then a steadily growing majority of coun- 
try children would attend consolidated 
schools, sightly, hygienic, well-equipped in- 
side and outside for work and play; each 
with its teachers’ cottage and suitable ar- 
rangements for public meetings, intellectual 
Rural 


high schools and their resources would be 


and purely social, grave and gay. 


more evenly distributed and feeble duplica- 
tions avoided. Each county could provide 
in one or more plans for Junior College de- 
partments, to round out general education 
and to lead over to the last years of univer- 
sity training or into callings such as scien- 
tific farming. Rural teachers, tov, would 
become less nomadic and therefore more 
useful; for a nomadic tribe does not really 
begin to count in history until it ceases to 
wander about. They would be less likely 
to become victims of local squabbles, in- 
cluding their own, and one evidently a mis 
ht in one place could by a transfer through 
the county board get a chance to become 
an object of adoration in another place. 
Such results, moreover, could be had at less 
cost than the present system entails; but 
even if this should not prove so, the larger 
outlay would be fully justified by increased 
efficiency dividends for all concerned. 


Fresno, Nov. 17, 1916 
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IMPROVING THE RURAL SCHOOL A PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
By A. P. SHIBLEY, 
CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, EL CENTRO 


S OME one has said, ““The rural schools 

constitute the most important and puz- 
sling educational problem of the present 
day.” Many people—some of them educa- 
tors—are still trying to effect a cure for the 
ills of our rural schools through “first aid 
remedies,’ by wonderful plans tor play- 
light 
from this side or that, rearrangement of 


ground apparatus, school gardens, 
seating plans, individual instruction, the in- 
troduction of new courses of study and the 
elimination of other things from the course. 
Any or all of these may be really worth 


while, but I am fully convinced that “‘first 


aid remedies” will not cure the permanent- 


ly ill in any great number of cases. 
Our city and town schools have in the 


past few years made most wonderful 


strides, and to a very great extent we have 
tried to imitate them in the rural scnools. 
But the imitation has been poor; first, be- 
cause the situations are not analogous; and 
second, because the rural schools have had 
inadequate finances, in comparison with the 
city and town schools, with which to obtain 
material and supplies and teachers specially 
trained in all the various things aesired or 


attempted. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


To further complicate matters, the pro- 
fessionally trained teachers going into the 


rural schools are trained for teaching 
grades or subjects in the city or town and 
are usually given inadequate instruction 1n 
rural education. In many of the training 
schools giving this instruction in rural edu- 
cation, it 1s given by instructors who are 
not properly trained in the subjects of rural 
schools rural life 


and inseparable parts 


This is not the fault of the 
and in most cases itis not the 
fault of the training schools, for there has 


of each other. 


instructors, 


been little to induce persons of the ability 
worthy of membership in faculties of train- 
ing schools to stay in rural school work 
long enough to become thoroughly trained 
in the phases of rural education. Some of 
these instructors have been rural born, re- 
ceived their early education in rural schools, 
taken the professional training for grades 
or subjects in the cities or towns, and, per- 
haps in some cases, they have taught a year 
or more in rural schools and then have 
gone into the city schools; and, because of 
excellence there, the training, schools have 
But 
during their professional training and dur- 


made them instructors in education. 


ing their teaching that has gained them 
positions in training teachers, their minds 
have come to work in terms of the city or 
town schools rather than in terms of rural 
schools and rural life. 

Comparatively few of the training 
schools that have secured properly trained 
and properly skilled instructors in rural 
education, have obtained adequate facilities 
for teacher training in this phase of the 
work. It is just as necessary that schools 
training teachers for the rural schools have 
rural training schools as it is that they have 
other kinds of training schools, and there is 
probably more need of the training school 
for the rural teacher than there is for the 
city or 


town teacher. 


Rural training 
schools will be all the better for having not 
only proper buildings, equipments and 
grounds, but rural children and rural life, 
if possible; and, in addition, opportunity to 
send the teachers in training into actual 
rural schools. 
WHY SUPERVISION ? 

Adequately trained teachers might seem 

to be a large order in itself, but that is only 


one of the needed remedies to bring about 
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a cure of a permanent effect. Bad is our 
present policy of sending our inexperienced 
and inadequately trained young teachers as 
far away from professional help as possi- 
ble, and then saying to them that if they 
can make good under those conditions we 
will give to them positions in the city or 
town where they will have fine classrooms 
in strictly modern buildings with all of the 
conveniences of the architects’ arts, 
equipped with the best of modern teaching 
appliances, library facilities, an abundance 
of supplies, supervisors in the special sub- 
jects, principals and superintendents, as 
well as fellow teachers to consult with and 
to help plan the work, and then, in addition 
to this, we will throw in more pleasant liv- 
ing conditions, more and varied social life 
and opportunities for promotion. Do these 
young teachers strive for these things? 
\sk the first ten you meet, and “dollars to 
doughnuts” the affirmative answer will be 
given by a very large majority of them. 
Would any business man make such a prop- 
osition to the employees in any department 
Hardly. He 


would try to make the opportunities very 


that needed special attention? 


bright in that particular department. But 
some one asks if the supervision of these 
schools isn’t the particular work of the 
County Superintendents of Schools. Sure, 
it is. For argument’s sake, let us suppose 
that all County Superintendents of Schools 
are very specially qualified for the work of 
Most of 
them have about enough clerical force, pro- 
vided they include themselves in the clerical 
force, to carry out the work that snould be 
done by such a force, and then the super- 


supervising these rural schools. 


vision of schools is added for good meas- 


ure, and as a consequence neither the cler- 


ical work nor the supervision is properly 


cared for; and the legislature usually finds 
clerical add 


‘ruly, this added work is for a good pur- 


work to each session. 


and is needed, but it also serves to 


IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOLS 


eliminate supervision that is really vitally 
essential. 
LIBERAL FINANCIAL POLICY 

To the large order for adequately trained 
teachers we have now added adequate su- 
pervision, and that makes a very large or- 
der ; but, if we are to effect a real cure ana 
to make the position of rural teacher suff- 
ciently worth preparing for, we must 
finance these schools so that the salary con- 
ditions will equal those of the cities or 
towns; so that the buildings and equipment 
will be inviting; so that permanent tenure 
can be secured; so that living conditions are 
pleasant and wholesome—even if teachers’ 
cottages have to be built—and when these 
things are done, we shall need to bring 
about a real community social and school 
lite. This latter can be accomplished large- 
ly through the efforts of properly 


trained teachers themselves by means of the 


the 


civic center; but social leadership requires 
training in itself. 

CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

Our order now needs to be enlarged so 
as to include consolidation and its counter- 
part, transportation. The benefits of these 
are so generally well known and so gen- 
erally coming into practice that it is un- 
than to 
express the hope that all school people will 


necessary to discuss them more 
busy themselves with spreading the glad 
tidings of what they have accomplished in 
the parts of our country where they have 
been most extensively put into practice. 
Lest some may assume that I am only 
another of those persons disposed to decry 
the rural schools, let me say I fully believe 
in their efficacy. I know full well that our 
country boys and girls take splendid rank 
with the city boys and girls in later school 
life. I fully believe, however, that our 
present school system is one-sided, and far 
On 
the other hand, I believe the open country 


is the very best place in all the world for 


more favorable to the urban children. 
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STATISTICS 


the education o know 


f and I 
country boys and girls are entitled to just 


children, 


as good conditions and opportunities as any 
others, and if given equal educational facili- 
ties with the others, they would outstrip 
them in the race of life. 

My plea is that we provide for the rural 
schools these four things: 


1. PROPERLY TRAINED TEACHERS. 

2. ADEQUATE SUPERVISION. 

3. ADEQUATE FINANCE. 

4. CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION, 
And, while we are waiting for the doctor 


to come, we shall continue to apply “first 
aid remedies.” 


STATISTICS ON GROWTH OF SCHOOL SYSTEM COMPILED BY HON, JOB WOOD, JR. 


Table showing number of teachers employed in elementary and high schools for the years 1907 and 
1916, total gain during the 10-year period, ahd gain per cent: 


Teachers Employed 


Elementary Schools 


Year Men 


Women 
7433 


12080 


Total Gain 
Percentage of gain 2.3 62.5 


Table showing total enrollment of pupils in elemantary and high 
for each of the years 1907 and 1916, total gain and per cent of gain. 


Enrollment of Pupils 
Elementary Schools 
4,385 


Year 


Tab 
Elementary Schools 
Boys Girls Total 
Total Gain 64,744 58,433 120,177 
Percentage of gain .. 43 40.6 43.8 


Table showing number of graduates from elementary and high schools, 


the 10 years and percentage of gain: 
Elementary Schools 
Boys Girls 
7,312 


Year Total 
12,683 
27,509 


Total gain 14,826 
Percentage of gain.... : 2. 117 


Expenditure for salary of teachers and total for elementary and high schools: 


Expenditures 
For Teaching 
Elementary 
.$ 5,943,075.78 
12,040,008.31 


Year 

High 
$1,315,000.73 
5,266,521.40 


$3,951,520.67 


300+ 


..$ 6,096,932.53 
102.5 


oo ae 
Gain per cen 


High Schools 


le showing gain in enrollment of boys and girls in elementary and high schools: 


High Schools 
Men 


schools, average daily attendance 


Average Daily Attendance 
Elementary Schools 
221,578 


340,943 


High Schools 
58,881 


High Schools 


Boys Girls Total 

} 33,213 67,827 
204.9 246 
1907 and 1916, total gain for 


High Schools 
30¥s Girls 
1,790 


5,182 


Total 
2,890 
8,963 


3,392 6,073 
133.7 210 


Total Expenditure 
Elementary High 
$ 9,497,857.76 $2,529,680.79 
21,662,077.23 9,913,739.95 
$12,164,219.47 


128+ 


$7,384,059.16 
291+ 


Cost per pupil per year for teacher’s salary and supplies, and total gain with per cent of gain: 


Average Cost Per Pupil 
For Teacher’s Salary 
Elementary High 
$61.63 
91.14 


Year 


Total Gain ee $29.51 

Percentage of gain.. 42.6 48 
Valuation of Property 

Year 

$26,977.787 

58,600,496 


$31,622,709 


Total Gain > 
117.2 


Percentage 

The 
the boys and 40.6 per cent for the girls. 
for girls Says Job Wood: 
The new attendance 
piness with the boys as compared with the past. 

The higt 
high schools have 
work. 


Elementary Schools 


For Supplies 
Elementary High 
$19.79 
30.55 
$10.76 
54 


High School 

$ 5,626,200 

26,588,676 

$20,962,476 
369 


most remarkable showing is in increased enrollment in the elementary schools—43 per cent for 
Graduation has increased 151 per cent for boys and 92.4 per cent 
“You will recall in the past we were not 
law has sent out and brought them in and the school is a springtime of eternal hap- 
No state ever made a better showing. 
schools cannot show such great gain in the graduation over enrollment because the night 
many thousands in attendance who are simply there from day to day to get certain 
This holds the cost per pupil down in these schools also but the gain of 304.3 per cent in enroll- 


holding the boys. Now we are. 


ment for boys and 204.9 per cent imthe enrollment of girls, with a gain in graduation of 243.7 per cent 


for boys and 133.7 for girls is a good showing. The fact that the schools are holding the boys indicates 
that they are meeting the needs of the people.”’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH CO-OPERATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By JoHn FRANKLIN ENGLE, AUBURN, CAL. 


OST of the schemes, printed and sent 


M 


of English, are hodgepodges, and are usu- 


out for co-operation in the teaching 


ally wholly wanting in philosophical insight. 
These schemes generally contemplate con- 
verting all other departments of a high 
school into annexes of the English depart- 
ment. The absurdity is so apparent, in try- 
ing to convert all other departments of a 
high school into pseudo English depart- 
ments, that it requires no discussion. Suc- 
cessful co-operation must rest upon the fun- 
damental fact that each department in co- 
operating has in view primarily its own 
interests, and not those of other depart- 
ments. This can be accomplished only by 
emphasizing that form of English in any 
given subject which is its suitable and ap- 
propriate mode of expression. 

Co-operative schemes in high school work 
depend most largely upon tact and philo- 
sophical insight on the part of the principal. 
The effectiveness of teaching can be tested 
only by the expression of the person who 
is being taught. Ordinarily we think of ex- 
pression as being by word of mouth or by 
means of writing. Indeed, testing by means 
| appropriate expression is more than halt 

teaching. The particular form of ex- 

ssion appropriate to a given subject is 
determined by the nature of the ideas and 
thoughts composing the subject. One sub- 
ject will involve the language of condensa- 
while another will predominantly find 

rue expression in the language ot ae- 
curacy. In order, then, to find a_ philo- 


sophical basis for co-operation in the teach- 


ing of English we must examine carefully 


t 
Ul 


le nature of each of the leading subjects 
taught in the high school. 
It might be well at this juncture to set 


forth more clearly the distinction between 
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the language of condensation and the lan- 
The 
fixed and mechanical than the latter. 


former is more 
Ce n- 


densed language means crystallized expres- 


guage of accuracy. 


sion. It means forms of expression already 


coined and ready for use. These forms 
are to be committed and used, and made 
the foundation for independent develop- 
ment in speech forms. Thus the mastery 
of axioms, rules, definitions and deductive 
expression is absolutely necessary before 
one can develop the language of accuracy. 
The language of condensation tends to be- 


habitual 


come and 


automatic. Ungram- 
matical condensation is the language of the 
uneducated millions. The .anguage of ac- 
curacy is the true weapon of thinking. True 
thought development steers away from the 
automatic and the mechanical, developing 
initiative and seeking independent combina- 
tions. The language of accuracy is the 
language of effort and trial. It is in a sense 
a creative instrument and not a mere agent 


for recording things. 


The language of accuracy involves four 


distinct functions: It develops exact cor- 
respondences between mental processes and 


It 


proper word to set forth a given idea. 


the 
it 


stereotyped written forms. selects 


er to as- 


compares material objects in ord 
certain likenesses and differences. Groups 
of sentences are arranged in such a way 


as to form a connected series. 


Science subjects afford an unusually fine 
opportunity for expression. Here we come 
into contact with the real things and not 
with the pale shadows of real things. The 
high school student is aroused to express 
himself by coming into contact with objects 
that excite expression. Science claims the 


earth and the fullness thereof. Even the 
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apparatus used in elucidating science themes 


is a fine object for description and for per- 


10n. 


bh] 
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sonal express 


Descriptive narration is 


much less val e aS a means of expres- 


than the desc 


This latter 


sion ription of adjustment 


nh- 
pnase 


especially comes out in 
expressing the relations between different 
pieces of apparatus used in an experiment. 

We find, then, 


subjects that the 


in teaching high school 


language forms of con- 
densation, accuracy, 


synthesis and analysis, 
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generalization, classification and translation 
are, each and all, prominent. 

Philosophical co-operation in high school 
English means that each department devel- 
ops that form of language which most suc- 
cessfully expresses the body of ideas ana 
thoughts contained in a given subject. 

When this form of co-operation becomes 
general and effective it will minimize the 
necessity for overshadowing English de- 
partments in high schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS 


> 


By 


AI 


EN of affairs often reproacn school 
I 


men with being impractical and un- 


systematic. conducted 


business has a far better filing system than 


Certainly a well 


is to be found in the average secondary 
school. And yet high school principals rec- 
ognize the necessity of having good rec- 


Is 


ords. Graduates must be accredited to col- 
leges or normal schools. Frequently a trans- 
fer of record must be made out for a stu- 
dent who is going to another school. Then 
there are many occasions when some matter 
of record must be looked up, either during 
the school year or during the summer vaca- 
tion, when the executive may be away and 
when somebody not familiar with his sys- 


tem 


of records may be called upon to 


The 
high 
school principals make it imperative to have 
proper written records. 


for the desired 
frequent changes 


search information. 


in the body of 


The larger high schools, where the need 


is more apparent because of the greater 


numbers, are doubtless better off in this 


respect than are the small high schools. 
But the j 


may object 


rincipal of the small high school 

that, with his lack of clerical 
assistance and with the multifarious duties 
that make heavy inroads upon his time and 
energy, it is impossible for hin,to keep care- 


ful records. This indeed might be an un- 
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answerable argument were it not for the 
very important fact that the right kind of 
records will both make the principal more 
efficient and save him time in the long run, 
while his successors will be so benefited 
that they will rise up and call him blessed. 

What then are the characteristics of gooa 
records? In the first place, they should be 
made at the time, before the data have been 
forgotten. 

Records should be reliable. They should 
tell “the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.”’ Neat and legible should 
be the writing with pen and ink or with a 
typewriter. 

Records should be adequate. Without 
telling more than is necessary, they should 
give all the information that will in all 
probability be needed, not only by the pres- 
ent administration, but by administrations 
that are strangers to the system and to the 
practice of the school. 

For near- 
ly all purposes—including surely the school 
—printed form cards, properly filed, and 


Records should be permanent. 


with entries made by a pen or a typewriter, 
are sufficiently durable. 

inally, common sense demands that the 
system be as simple and as easy to manage 
as is consistent with the application of the 
four principles stated above. 





IMPROVING SCHOOL WORK OF MEXICAN CHILDREN 


By Epc 
\1L EVENING 


learning to read, probably the 


most 
It) L 


liffcult psychological mountain the child 
has to climb is connecting the written word 


with the object it names, the “dog 


word 


the animal 


rOeS 
re prese 
arn t 
» they speak, the language they | 
their homes, what shall we 


»¢ ] + +} 
ited to the 


children who 
1 
a language they do 


; ya : 
1in their homes, 


The child who 
necessary translation 
keep up with those who are working in 


native ional ver- 


tongue snows € xcept 


ably go per 


cent of the Mexican 


‘en in our schools come from homes 
where the English language is not spoken. 
\ll their knowledge, and for their young 
linds a considerable sum, is in the Spanish 
anguage. Yet we put these children in the 
e classes with the children who speak 
‘nglish. They are unable to do their work 
jually well, and the teachers call them 
soe 


‘dull.” They are not promoted, they be- 


me “repeaters” and grow discouraged. 
they drag along to some of the upper 
des and there are not able to do the 
work 
poor, we attribute their inability to some 


work, because the foundation was 


mental inaptitude of the race. We and not 
these children are to blame. 

The legal language in California up to 
1850 was Spanish. When the State was 
ceded to the United States by Mexico all 


\R H. Prict 
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1 ° 1 
the native peoples used 
As educators we 


sumeient attention to this tac 


‘ 
e had to change their 


immigrant have suffered. 
\ few years ago | faced the problem of 


many Mexican children in the grades below 


the fifth, few above the fifth and none in 


high school except those from homes where 
english was spoken. With the consent of 
my board I tried an experiment suggested 
»f the work done 
by the Educational Alliance of New York 
City. 


to me by my knowledge 


We segregated the Mexican children 
of the first and second grades who came 
from homes where English was not spoken 
and placed a teacher over them who spoke 
Spanish. At the end of the year the per 
cent of her promotions was practically the 
same as in the other classes of the same 
grades. We retained this teacher for the 
next year and employed another who could 
speak Spanish for the third and fourth 
grades. These teachers have been able to 
help the little ones make the transition from 
Spanish English so that tney have 


done their work thoroughly well. 


into 


Through 
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the fifth grade and onward they are with 
the other children. They are not dropping 
out as formerly, for they have been able to 
make their grades as the other children 
have done. The prospects are that a goodly 
per cent of them will continue on through 
high school. 

I am fully convinced that this is an easy 


solution for this otherwise vexing problem. 


CLARK 


Certain it is that a large per cent of the 
Mexican children do not complete the work 
of the grades before they reach tne age of 
fifteen and drop out of school. It is equal- 


ly certain, in the minds of many, that this 


retardation is not due to mental incapacity, 


except in the case of a small per cent. These 


future citizens deserve the best we can give. 


CERTIFICATION OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 


By GeorGceE A. CLARK, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


a: his report for 1914 the Commissioner 
of Secondary Education indicated that 
25 per cent of the high school teachers of 
the State were then teaching on special 
credentials and that there had been a gain 
of 233 per cent in this class of teachers since 
1909. 

Unfortunately 


Later statistics are not available. 
these special teachers 
have to do with the vocational, the life 
preparatory subjects. Great care has been 
taken that instruction in college prepara- 
tory subjects shall be in the hands of fully 
trained teachers, but for the boys and girls 
whose educational opportunity is limited to 
the high school, teachers of inadequate gen- 
eral preparation and narrow outlook are 
provided. The interests of the very large 
class of pupils who must go from the high 
school directly to the work of the world 
should be better cared for. 

The importance of the field occupied by 
these special teachers is illustrated by the 
fact that in the report of the Commissioner 
of Vocational and Industrial Education for 
1914, 50 are listed as 
taught in the high schools of the state in 
that Evidence of the scarcity of 
teachers was disclosed by the fact that 18 


distinct vocations 


year. 


of these vocations were taught in but one 
school each, 43 in ten schools or less each. 
In one line of subjects—the commercial 
branches—there was evident a tendency to 
abnormal development ; they were listed 1s 


taught, in 162 out of the 267 high schools 
of the state. A recent blue bulletin of the 
State Board of Education indicates that in 
1916 the number of schools in which com- 
mercial branches are taught has risen to 
238. The 


stenographer and bookkeeper, are narrow 


vocations involved, those of 
ones having little or no place in the ordi- 
nary village The 


colleges, however, turn out large numbers 


community. business 
of bookkeepers and stenographers, and the 
special certificate plan makes their entry 
as teachers into the high schools easy, and 
as a result the commercial branches are 
taught in many cases regardless of whether 
the communities concerned offer openings 
for the graduates or not. 

1915, the State Board of 
Education undertook a reorganization of 


In August, 


the plan of special certification and the re- 
sults are embodied in Bulletins 10 and 11 
of the Board. On the face of it the stand- 
ard thus set up by the Board seems to 
require a collegiate education following 
graduation from the high school, at least 
one-half of the four years being devoted to 
the special subject and two-fifths of one 
year to pedagogical subjects, with practice 
teaching. Close examination of the Board’s 
definition of the special requirement, how- 
ever, shows an alternative in each of these 
specifications of training 
which nullifies the whole thing. College or 


“equivalent”’ 
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university instruction is not specified; it is 
merely “four years’ instruction.” It might 
be taken in a business college, a normal 


school, or with 


The 
“equivalent” alternative would apparently 


private teachers. 
enable the candidate to present four years’ 
service as a stenographer or bookkeeper in 
lieu of the instruction. High school com- 
mercial subjects may be substituted on a 
50 per cent basis for the post-high school 
instruction, and teaching may be substituted 


for the pedagogical training. 


What is needed is that the specially cer- 
tificated teacher in the high schools should 
be eliminated and all high school teachers 
required to meet the regular standards. 
The teacher of vocational subjects should 
be as broadly trained as the teacher of the 
college preparatory subjects. 

To meet the standard thus set it is nec- 
essary that the agencies for the training of 
high school teachers should provide the 
courses necessary for the preparation of 


vocational as well as other teachers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY BEN S 


CHILD’S body reeds to be developed 
A and educated the same as does the 
brain, to stand the change, and it must be 
‘done in the early part of life because later 
one feels that he does not have time even 
to take care of his health. The oncoming 
generation must be built up to stand the 
strain of the rush and competition of our 
modern life. 

Muscular activity gives rise to good cir- 


ligestion, 


culation, respiration, « throwing 
off the impurities, and regulates the body 
temperature. Any kind of exercise which 
will use the larger muscles will accomplish 

‘ results. One may be able to perform 
exercises in his room which would accom 
plish all these necessary things, yet to do 
od 


this in one’s room alone would become very 


monotonous and but few people would 


keep it up. There needs to be something 
to keep up the interest and for this, the 
game is ideal. 

The chief function of athletic sports as 
well as all forms of physical exercise, is 
to establish habits of clean living, health, 
basis. No 


toul player should be allowed to stay on 


and stamina on a permanent 


the team. Instead of trying to develop 
champions, every student should be trained 


to at least run decently and to do some 
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and 


above all, form the habit of keeping him- 


physical stunt with grace and ease, 
self in permanent good health, at the high- 
est pitch of working power and moral re- 
sponsibility. Small children if they have 
such apparatus as sand piles, swings, see- 
saws, merry-go-rounds, slides, and ladders 
will get the exercise they need. 

Prof. Hetherington of the University of 
Missouri some years ago, made a study for 
two years of the careers of 480 inmates of 
that 
75 per cent to 80 per cent might have been 


a juvenile reformatory. He found 
saved an institutional career had they had 
a normal play experience. Social workers 
say that the “bad boy” is usually too closely 
restricted or misdirected in play. Juvenile 
delinquency diminishes in districts where 
play grounds are established. I once heard 
Jane Addams say that the police records 
are less in per cent according to the popu- 
lation in districts surrounding parks than 
in the congested districts without parks. 
Capt. Henry J. Koehler, physical director 
at West Point says: “Many people, men, 
women, and children are semi-invalids most 
of their lives because of the lack of a few 
minutes daily exercise and also because 
they have never been taught a proper pos- 
ture and further 


carriage.” He says, 
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“Proper posture and carriage, with shoul- 
ders square, chest arched, head erect and 
body well stretched from the waist up, will 
of its own account contribute much toward 
relieving our people of the many petty and 
not a few of the serious ills from which 
they are now suffering.” 

When the social instincts outgrow the 
family, the youth enters into the group 
composed of playmates. Every “Gang” 
must have a leader, whose command is su- 
preme. Under his command a timid child 
may be induced to steal or commit some 
crime which is horrifying to the parents. 
This gang stage is very critical and boys 
need close supervision by one in whom they 
have confidence, and who knows and ap- 
preciates the likes and feelings of boys. 
The reason that getting a job transforms 
a young man’s life is because it satisfies 
the gang instinct to make good, to be some- 
body as a member of the society to which 
he happens to belong. 

Competition is a stimulating element in 
all activity, whether mental or physical. It 
matters little whether the competition is 
in business, education or sport. As soon 
as one group of men is lined up against 


CLEVEN 


another, all act with a much stimulated 
energy. The old fashioned matches in 
spelling, ciphering, prize speaking and de- 
bating, afforded the youth an incentive to 
mental activity and the leading men of the 
times were developed in this manner. Phys- 
ical contests have also for ages been num- 
erous, such as wood-chopping, log sawing, 
hoeing, spading, mowing, reaping, corn- 
husking and a score of others. These were 
about the only occasions young men had to 
measure themselves with others, or in other 
words, “to size themselves up.” Many a 
conceited youth received a measure con- 
trary to his expectation, which gave him a 
new and better start in life. 

Too much emphasis has been placed upon 
the best man. Even business methods of 
“doing the other fellow” in order to win . 
have been carried over into athletics and it 
is a task to make the contestants play the 
game fair at any price. The trouble with 
the sports of the past was that they have 
been made the end rather than the means 
to an end of something better. A boy that 
learns to be a gentleman on the field of 
contest will not find it hard to be a-gentle- 
man wherever found. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
San Dreco HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Pp ROFESSOR JASTROW has again 


rendered the teacher and student of 


history a distinct service by calling atten- 
tion to the real purpose of history. Human 
history, he reminds us, is a continuous evo- 
lutionary process. We may treat of par- 
ticular units, or races, or peoples; or we 
may treat of the subject of history as a 
whole. Whatever may be our plan, there 
must always be a clear conception of the 
We 
may be compelled for various and sundry 


essential oneness of human history. 


reasons to divide the whole subject into 
segments, as was done by the Committee 
of Five. They gave us the four block 
arrangement: one block for ancient, one 
for modern, one for English, and one for 
American History with Civics. 
makes it 


This plan 
difficult to keep 
very clearly in mind the fundamental ele- 
ment of unity of history. How is the 
teacher, much less the student, to know 
what to select and what to reject and still 
retain this element of unity? 


increasingly 
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The four block system is admittedly inade- 
quate in regard to the content of history. 
The most glaring instance of this is the 
course erroneously called American His- 
tory. What does the average senior, pur- 
suing this subject, know about the peoples 
immediately to the north and to the south 
of the United States? What does he care 
about the part those other Americans have 
played in the life of our people, or the part 
that our people play in the lives of the 
British and Latin-Americans? He cer- 
tainly is not much concerned with Pan- 
American-mindedness. He is an Ameri- 
can, very often the only one worthy of 
consideration. The almost pathetic pro- 
vincialism of the average American is very 
generally reflected in the boys and girls of 
our secondary schools. 

There is need, therefore, of a re-arrange- 
ment of our general course in history. In 
this newer history there will be found large 
space for the history of the Americas and 
the Pacific. The wedging of an extra sub- 
ject into an already seemingly overcrowded 
curriculum need not revolutionize nor even 
impair the efficiency of the present system. 
Curricula are overcrowded with 
If the community considers a 
subject essential, a place will sooner or later 
be found for it. The course in Latin- 
American History might well extend over 


seldom 
essentials. 


a whole year; and should prove very valu- 
able to the student. The course would en- 
large and enrich the course in the history 
of the United States. 

The essentials in the history of Latin- 
America, like those in the traditional four 
block system, are suitable for our second- 
ary schools. The subject possesses the 
materials necessary in any course in his- 
tory in these schools. 


1S 


The subject matter 
There is an abundance, a 
variety, and a richness of subject matter 


teachable. 


that can be made both interesting and in- 
structive to the students of secondary school 


] 
i 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


age. Nor does the subject matter demand 
any essential modification in the method of 
presentation. You may use the traditional 
method, or you may use the newer meth- 
ods. The demand upon the teacher who 
would succeed is great in any course in 
history; but is especially so in this course. 
A knowledge of the subject matter is here 
only of the smallest importance. The 
teacher who would succeed must be en- 
dowed with the rare ability of being able to 
sympathize with peoples not of his own 
race. He must be something besides a 
mere citizen of the United States; he must 
be an American in the largest interpreta- 
tion of that word. 


The history of Latin-America should be 
introduced into our secondary schools in 
order to aid in bringing about more friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Latin-America. This could be more easily 
accomplished by a mutual understanding of 
each other’s achievements and each other’s 
problems. This understanding would, of 
course, tend to improve industrial and 
commercial relations between the two 
This phase of the 
subject is now very much to the front. I 
see no real reason why the schools should 
not render greater services in this field than 
they are now doing. The Pacific Coast 


groups of countries. 


cities of all the Americas could do very 
good work by bringing about an exchange 
of teachers and students in the larger cities 
of each country. 


I am, after all, less concerned with the 
commercial phase of the whole subject. I 
believe that there is something more to the 
subject than commerce and trade. The 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
declared: “The Congress looked beyond 
material interest to the things of the spirit, 
well knowing that an understanding based 
upon an appreciation of, and a respect for, 
the intellectual life and achievements of the 
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EDUCATION AT FOLSOM 


Americas would be a great bond of sym- 
pathy between the peoples of all the Ameri- 
can 


countries.” This Congress strongly 


urged that not only should the details of 
the lives of the liberators and statesmen be 


studied but that the ideals of the different 


countries should become the common 


property of all the American Republics. 


There is needed among us Americans of 


the North an attitude of mind and sympa- 
) 


thy truly Pan-American. Let us hope that 


American provincialism will soon give way 
to Pan-American-mindedness and finally to 


International-mindednesss. 


In conclusion let 
Wilson’ 


Congress al 


me quote from Presi- 


dent speech before the Southern 


Mobile, Alabama: 


REPAIR WORK AT FOLSOM 


“Tl believe in the human”. The words were 


spoken by Manuel J. Jacobs, Director of Edu- 


cation at Fols 


ym State Prison. In that succinct 


statement is embodied the idea of the prison 
school which, en 


Smith 


couraged and aided by Warden 
and Captain-of-the-Guard Cochran, he 
has organized at Folsom. 

With 


had failed; the church had 


the sentenced men there, the home 


failed; the school 


had failed; Then, with sub- 


erett y h d failed. 


lime faith and ge, Mr. Jacobs, who had 


conceived in, and these officials who 


supported putting it into operation, 


undertook education to repair .the 


fragments « consigned to 


nai 1 
manhood 
their watchful 

The school h | n trial now for three 


years. Eight subjects are comprised at pres- 


ent in the curriculu English, Spanish, arith- 


metic, algebra, stenography and typing, 


bookkeeping and gas-engineering; 48 classes 
per week ar 


rolled 
Director, form thi 


“pupils” are en- 


ining; 715 
| 


Ten teachers—all prisoners—and the 
faculty. 

The school meets in the large, rather unin- 
viting, and poorly equipped room of the prison 
chapel. Lack of proper accommodation neces- 
sitates the holding of classes simultaneously. 
In one section of the room a group is studying 
primary arithmetic; 


AS: Cs; 


in another gection, the 
in another, the beginnings of Span- 


CLOUD 


eee 


“IT come because I want to speak of our present 
and prospective relations with our neighbors to the 
south. I deemed it a public duty, as well as per- 
sonal pleasure, to be here to express for myself and 
for the 


feel to 


government I represent the welcome we all 
who 


those represent the Latin-American 


States. 


“The future, ladies and gentlemen, is going to be 


very different for this hemisphere from the past 


These states lying to the south of us, which have 


always been our neighbors, will be drawn closer to 


us by innumerable ties, and, I hope, chief of all, by 


the tie of a common understanding of each other 


“We must prove ourselves 


their friends and 
champions upon terms of equality and honor. You 


ot be friends upon any other terms than upon 


of equality. You cannot be friends at au 


ipon terms of honor We must show our- 


friends by comprehending their interest, 


whether it squares with our own interest or not. 


In emphasizing the points which must unite us 


in sympatl and in spiritual interest with the 


Latin-American peoples, we are only emphasizing 


the points’ of our own life, and we 


should prove 
es untrue to our own traditions if we 


friends to them,” 


proved 
S untrue 


ish; in another, the hooks and curves of short 


hand; in still another, through concrete demon- 
strations from an automobile chassis, the in- 
tricacies of gas-engine construction. The men 
are attending strictly to business. They are 
not mere seat-occupiers, but active participants 
in the conduct of the recitation. Their work 
is “motivated”. 

They are a collection, these 


motley men, 


Seldom does the eye fall upon such a hetero- 
geneous mass of beings that we call human. A 
veritable here; of 


agglomerate of races is 


limes; of colors; of of stages of intelli- 
grades of (More 
12% of the prison population is totally 
illiterate.) Yet 


ages, 
sence; of formal education 


than 
a common spirit unites them 
a spirit which originates in that precious gift, 


hope. For, among them, too, “Hope springs 


eternal in the human _ breast’, assuming, 
among them, the face and form of 
The Saturday 


thrill with 


Education 


afternoon school assemblies 
an energy that could not be repro- 
duced in a hundred rapid-action “movies”. <A 
negro orchestra enlivens with rag-time; a 
negro bass and tenor sing plantation melodies. 
\ white symphony orchestra stirs with Hawa- 
lian serenades and saxophone selections. Di- 
rector Jacobs pours forth his inspiring message 
to the men to guide 
that 


without, 


them in seeking the edu- 


from within rather than 


that from “seeing 
through the eyes rather than merely with the 


cation comes 


from comes 
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eyes’. Sometimes other men from the great 
outside world—what import those last words 
have for the incarcerated men!—add their por- 
tion to the Director’s encouraging words. 

So it was that one Saturday in March two 
of us from the San Francisco School Depart- 
visited the 


ment school, sat in the 


prison 
assembly, and departed, deeply impressed by 
the day’s experiences, and possessed of memo- 
ries that will long abide with us. 

The common opinion at Folsom is that the 
prison school is the most effective agency yet 
devised for the development of a wholesome 
attitude toward life among the men. It draws 
them insensibly away from morbid introspec- 
tion, and causes them to be less self-centered; 
more disci- 


pline, and, in time, more susceptible to indi- 


hence, amenable to humanitarian 


vidual character improvement. 


This important work should be recognized 


fully and be given adequate support by the 
State. Provision for such support is con- 
tained in a bill now pending before the legis- 
lature. Under it the sum of $10,000 is appro- 
priated for the construction of a school 


building and the purchase of equipment. It 


new 
should be passed. With the expansions of the 
work that are contemplated if this appropria- 
tion is made, the experiment in repair.work at 


Folsom, which has now so thoroughly justified 


itself, will stand as a beacon-light for others 


A. J. CLOUD; 
Deputy Supt. of San Francisco Schools. 


to see and follow. 


NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
VENTION 

The Superintendents’ Convention at Kansas 

City, Missouri, February 26 to March 3 was 


CON- 


one of the greatest educational gatherings ever 
held. Upwards of 4,000 men and women were 
in attendance representing city, county and 


state school systems, universities, normal 


schools, and 
every phase of public education in the United 
States. The were for 


the most part of a high order reflecting ser- 


elementary and high schools, 


addresses and papers 


ious thought and prolonged study. In many 
instances these papers or discussions took the 
form of printed reports, these having been sent 
out some time ahead to those who were to par- 
ticipate in the general discussion. This was 
particularly true of the papers presented before 
the National Council of Education. 


A larger number of men and women from 
California attended and took part in this meet- 
ing than any previous convention of Superin- 
tendents. There gathered at luncheon 
20 Californians, most of whom are at the mo- 


ment 


were 


connected with our schools. Three or 
four others were unable to attend the luncheon. 
Those included Honorable Edward 
Hyatt and Mrs. Hyatt; Dr. Margaret Schallen- 
berger McNaught, Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools; Supts. A. C. Barker of Oakland; J. A. 
Cranston, Santa Ana; W. T. Helms, Richmond; 
Chas. C. Jeremiah M. 
Rhodes, Pasadena; Albert Shiels, Los Angeles; 
Thos. E. Monrovia; Dr. W. W. 
Kemp and Prof. W. G. Hummell, University of 
California; Messrs 
Co.; W. G. 
and’ LL: L. 
San 


present 


Hughes, Sacramento; 


Thompson, 


T. C. Morehouse, the Mac- 
Hartranft, Silver, Burdett 
VanNostrand, Milton Brad- 
Francisco; Secretary Chamber- 
California Council of 
There were also present by invitation Miss 
Ella V. Dobbs of the University of Missouri, 
long connected with Throop Polytechnic In- 
stitute, President C. A. Duniway, 
University of Wyoming, formerly of Stanford 
University; J. 


millan 
& Co.: 
ley i 


lain of the Education. 


Pasadena; 


H. Francis, Superintendent Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, formerly Superintendent of Los 
Angeles; Caspar W. Hodgson, President of the 
World Book Company, New York City, for- 
merly of Pasadena. 


Professor W. Scott Thomas, University of 
California, and W. C. Doub of the Doub Book 
Company, San Francisco, were unable to at- 
tend the luncheon. Other one-time Califor- 
nians noted were President Aley of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Sam Brown, University of 
Ohio; Superintendent C. E. Chadsey of De- 
troit; Clint Chamberlain, Allyn & Bacon; Mr. 
E. B. Burbank, Ginn & Company; B. M. Davis, 
Miama University; Geo. A. Dixon, New Castle, 
Pa.; President Chas. H. Keyes of Saratoga 
New York; Frank Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Mr. Sandwick, formerly 
of Highland Park; Dr. David Snedden, Colum- 


Phillip S. 


Springs, 


bia University; Hasty of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

It is hoped we may be able to give particu- 
lar mention to some of the addresses and dis- 
cussions participated in by members of our 
California delegation in a later issue. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
SCHOOL WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


ting OF Call 


for professional 


omen orf tne 


oS 4 ~ 
application ac- 
Constitution and 


1 address of Pres- 
ident 


and Corresponding Secretary to the 


President of the Federation, who shall have 
power to Dues for clubs are 10c per cap- 


for single memberships $1.00 Der Vv e 
A 4 ~ 4 =— =? t _ 


All school women are invited to avail them- 
selves of the privileges offered by membership 


Meet one another at the Oak 
land, April 4th 


ETHELIND M 


annual meeting, 
BONNEY, Stockton, 


President. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION, SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A., 
The Council has 


dorse education bills as follows: 


unanimously to en- 


voted 


S. B. 533, relating to the holding of conven- 
tions of elementary school principals. 

A. B. 625, providing for increase in minimum 
county tax from $13.00 to $25.00. 

A. B. 525, which provides for the returning 
to teachers of money paid to the retirement 
fund in excess of the retirement. 

S. B. 583, which provides to bring teachers 
of deaf and blind under the retirement laws. 


[a 


A. B. €21, providing for increase in the state 
elementary school fund from $15.00 to $20.00. 
S. B. 626, providing for a 15c buildings and 
grounds tax. 
>. ‘BS. 


157, which provides for printing hign 


hool textbooks. 

\. B. 1154, which pz 
school textbooks 

The Council requested the California Con- 

ss of Mothers and Parent Assi 


with resolution 


Teachers’ 


tion, in accordance their 


ted to the Federal Coun 


Novem 
to aid in securing the 
625, and S. B 

and 167. 


Council expressed wish that more 


nite knowledge concerning the status of 


retirement salary fun obtained. It 
xpressed opposition to S. B. 507, which pro- 
under the 


include Irement law any 


1as completed 3 


lwo important committees 


were 


(One to conside r and report back upon a l 


il legislation, the other to consider 
ining to Section 1617. 


BERTHA R. HUNT, Secretary 


LOSSES BY DEATH AT LOS ANGELES 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Impressive memorial services in nonor of 


h J. Jacobs and Everett Shepardson, for 
ore than 20 years teachers in the Los Angeles 
State Normal School, were 


torium of the school, 


held in the audi- 
January 31. 


Miss Jacobs was graduated from the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, now the De- 
Wellesley College. 


She served as Supervisor of Physical Educa- 


partment of Hygiene of 
tion in the schools of Cambridge, Mass., and 
later in the Blake Industrial School, which de- 
veloped into the Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. In 1895 she was placed in charge of 
the Department of Physical Education in the 
Los Angeles State Normal School. When, in 
1915, this department became the School of 
Physical Education, she continued as director. 
Miss Jacobs passed from this life on August 
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know 


Miss Jacobs was to love 


her daily life she expressed 


y. She was always cheer- 
ind students went to her when 
hat they would receive 


was re- 


Colegrove 
>of B. A 
A. degree. She taught 


igh sc in Allegheny, Pa., 


and from 


1910 was made Head 


Los 


f the Department 


Normal 


istory in the Angeles State 


1 
Ol, 
‘ 


iss Snyder put her whole life into her prv- 
ssion. She was an enthusiatic and an inaus- 
rious worker and a capable and conscientious 
cher. Her example inspired earnest, honest 
ort in her students. For several years pre- 


ing her death she suffered much, yet her 


yy disposition was always manifested. 


In the passing of these teachers, the Los An- 
geles State Normal School has suffered a great 
loss. Enduring monuments to their faithful 
service and loving devotion have been erected 
in the characters of thousands of students, now 
teachers, and tens of thousands of children in 
this and in other states. 


JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Dept. of Geography, L. A. State Normal School 


[o) 


FARMERS’ WEEK HOMEMAKERS’ CON- 
FERENCE HELD AT HUMBOLDT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

In order to render the greatest service to 
the members of the 


boldt State 


community, the 


School, 


Hum- 
Normal Arcata, put the 
school plant to a new use 

“ation 


Through the 


xtension 


SPEECH DEFECTS—A REPLY 


t enes 


put under special treatment 


~hool 


iture 


protected from the contag- 
will cure the greater per cent of 
children’s diseases, but 


’ 


is greatly helped 
medicine. Why 
uld we WwW: it E ; ar for 


by proper sanitation 
nature to 


instruction 


cure 
defective speech proper 
Most a 
cured in time, but time is lost in waiting for 


this cure. 


would cure in ten weeks? defects are 
Many, however, are not cured. 

The breathing exercises which we use for 
defects of speech are used also for develop- 
ing the singing voice and the correct training 
of the reading and speaking voice. 

A teacher each large school accom- 
panies the children to the lessons for speech 
defects and gives these lessons daily in the 
school from which she comes. We have had 
600 special classes 
this term. San Francisco is not responsible for 


errors of Berlin. T. L. HEATON, 
San Francisco. 


from 


about children in these 





FABLE OF THE VOCATIONAL EXPERT AND THE FLOOR-WALKER 


There 
lieved in 
before the 


was once a child whose parents be- 
al predestination. And long 
child had 
thing but kickin; 
the bath tub, 


when he grew up he 


vocatiol! 


thought of doing any- 


up his heels or splashing in 
that 


his parents had decided 


should be a floor-walker 


in a department store. And they felt relieved 


to have settled s: early the troublesome ques- 


tion of their child’ 


s occupation. 


When the child wa 


1 


the parents told the 


s ready for kindergarten, 
kindergarten teacher that 
a floor- 


And the kinder- 


when their son grew up he was to be 


1 


walker in a department stor 


garten teacher called in a vocational expert, 


1 


who had made a reputation for solving easily 


the most intricate vocational problems. The 


expert said that he knew the very thing needed. 


Then he helped the kindergarten teacher to 


devise a game in which the child should play 


the part of a 
And the 


subject (he w 


Hoor-walker in a department 


store. expert wrote a paper on the 

as an expert at writing papers) 

and it was published in a leading magazine. 
As the 


looked after his studies and saw to it that only 


ehala } 
Ciwud ad 


vanced, the vocational expert 
such things were included as would be appro- 
At the 


suggestion of the expert, the child’s instructor 


priate for a prospective floor-walker. 
in physical education designed a special set 


of exercises that would develop the pupil’s 
peripatetic pursuit. 


was made the subject of an- 


muscle for his future 
This suggestion 
other paper. The child showed a liking for 
mathematics, but was told that he would have 
no use for and 


quadratics solid geometry 


when he became a floor-walker, and that be- 
sides, these subjects were very old-fashioned 
as well as unnecessarily difficult. Fearing that 
his protege’s interest in Latin might lead him 
astray, the assured him that no Latin 
was needed for his chosen profession and that, 


instead, he could take a 


expert 
special up-to-date 
business psychology, which would 
better 


course in 


make him a floor-walker. The expert 
boy to take half a year of his- 
that it should be com- 
mercial history, such as would be of interest 


The boy liked to 
and of 


permitted the 
tory, but stipulated 
and value to floor-walkers. 
adventurous 
the expert recommended stories 


life, 


read stories of 


knights, but 


pirates 


dealing with department-store such as 


“Miss 318,” by Rupert Hughes: 


The 
occasional papers on the careful way in which 
this boy 


vocational expert continued to write 
was being guided toward his voca- 
tional goal. In these expertly written discus- 
sions he showed with pride how subjects that 
could be of no immediate use to a floor-walker 
that 


come between the pupil and his ambulatory 


were omitted, in order they might not 


commercial calling Even “practical” 


jects which had no direct bearing on 
walking were rigidly excluded from the I: 


And 


pers published accounts of the whole matter, 


course. from time to time the newspa- 
with photographs of the vocational expert 

At last the youth was graduated from high 
school and was ready to realize the long- 
cherished ambition of his parents and of 
He applied for a position 
in a department store, but was told that not- 
that he had “had” 
business psychology, he would have to serve 
other 


he could become a floor-walker. 


vocational expert. 


withstanding courses in 


an apprenticeship in branches of the 
store before 
The vocational expert protested, but the man- 
ager had his way, so the boy went to work 
running errands. The vocational expert con- 
soled himself with the reflection that this pre- 
liminary work was at least an accelerated form 
of floor-walking. Finally, the probationary pe- 
riod was over and to the delight of the voca- 
tional expert, the young man was told that on 
a certain date he could begin to work as a full- 
But here the story ends 
abruptly. Going to work on the morning when 
his duties as floor-walker were to begin, he 


fledged floor-walker. 


dodged an automobile and in so doing, slipped 
and fell in front of a street car, which cut off 
both his fatal— 
except to his career as a floor-walker and to 


feet. The accident was not 


the hopes of the vocational expert—Borrowed 
from School and Society. 
O. MORES. 


BIOLOGY COLLECTIONS 

The Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has recently issued a splendid descrip- 
tive and illustrated catalogue of Biological Col- 
lections. The specimens and models shown 
have particular reference to Hunters’ Elements 
of Biology. The classifications agree as well 
with the Textbook of Zoology by Parker & 
Haswell. Not only the lower forms, but insects, 
reptiles and birds are shown, and human physt- 
ology is dealt with. Complete collection or in- 
dividual specimens furnished. Send for cata- 
logue. 
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Town Criers, 


LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


There are ow over 18,000 regularly « hoa yClatlOol { cal advertising men. On 


75,000,000 


1 


statistics compiled by tl 
Education. 2849 libraries 


taining over 5.000 volume 
re public or society lb 


] ] 


ge or school 


The construction of the library building for 


Stanford University will be begun soon 


“—o shrar : 1 1 ‘7 1 
lhe library is planned to furnish accommoda- 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY tions for growth during t| 


I ne cor fifty years, 


‘ ° and \ 1 be so situated ] e center of the 
By J. D. Wolcott, Librarian, 


’ a : quadrangle, surrounded open courts, that 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. Beata: oe as 5 
additional wings ma dded from time to 


order to bring the reader and the book time It | ied to house 1,000,000 books 


her, it is necessary to make known to the 


1 


ommunity the resources of the library and The Houghton-Mifflin Company began 35 
services which it is prepared to r as years [ 


ago the publication of their American 
public institution. Classics for Schools. The development of this 


i ad vorl AC .e st re -] OR i eae 
aaa oii i tas as oi ls alede (Cyne) vork has been most remarkable. The River 


Bec teeta a . 4, , . ; le 
; ; , side Literature Series is today foun hool 
nerce ( lub dle signate d the pt riod of seven ? : : rae si d sienna 


1 


is a library publicity week, during 


> 


ee he most noted literary men and women of 
uses of the public library should be brought “ : ; women 


. i ibraries hrough 1t he | inv of 
which in rari throughout the land. M ny f 


. ] “nl mes i » 1 t hi series 
ticable way to the general notice dern times have ‘© ‘this "= 
. ioe na series sma volum«: races 
Che undertaking was officially erie of 1 now embra 
; . - \ 2,500 title ther country in 
‘ognized by proclamation of the Mayor of oe ety. 
Toledo During the week articles and . ly and generation, as in our own, has the r 


: ' ie centuries been made 
isements about the library appeared each day the centurs been made 
‘ouch go rature 
local newspapers \ppropriate card ssi h good litera . 


ther library material were displayed in , 
v3 et ae ee The Directory of Secondary and Normal 


Schools of California, for 1916-1917, (second 


vindows in various parts of the city, and 
et cars carried posters relating to the 
af 


milar posters were placed in many 


annual) has been issued by the Commissioner 
; of Secondary Schools. It contains the name, 
re factories. Other methods of ad- se9 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
; lress, grade of certificate and subjects taught 

. ; Ane : 
employed were the distribution of is ee Net, ; 
‘ : : public, high, intermed 
rs and the inclosure of slips regarding the ; P 
; ' Che enrollment for 
5 0.000 laundry packages. After Itst- ; i 
in 10, laundry package See and intermediate schools is 


i 


lhe . 1 1, shh } sle 
to library talks at the schools, the pupils . . . nw dike 
ae : bie ti on , given in each instance. There are 304 high 

| scite 1, .° - 
Ken on visits to the publi brary and r 2»: . . 
ree ae 7 oe" schools. There are 32 intermediate schools in 
sources explained to them. A result of : 


9 cities The list of clerks ot | igh schools and 


mnaio has Ee ¢ na > nerease . ‘ i 7 
npaign has been a marked increase alphabetical index add materially to the value 


umber of registered borrowers and 


of the directory. This publication which should 


be continued from year to year, is worth the 


lent from the public library 


\ similar campaign for the establishment of very large amount of time and energy neces- 
business department in the public library sary to its issuance 
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LIBRARIAN'S DESK 


BOOK REVIEWS 


a 


Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day is the 
title of Bulletin No. 19 issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Schools of California. 
It furnishes excellent material for school use, 
and shows concretely how students may pre- 
pare for celebrations of the days indicated. In 
speaking of local school plays the Commis- 
sioner says: “A children can 
a ritual and a play 
should not compel them to be content always 
with what some one else has written.” The Bul- 
letin suggests motives for calling on the pupil’s 
dramatization. The Arbor Day 
play with‘its appropriate songs, dialogue and 
ritualistic work for boys and girls, is most 
suggestive. There are some excellent illus- 
trations of California trees and examples of 
decorative school planting. 


school whose 


fashion for themselves 


initiative in 


The California Biennial School Report for 
1914-1916, issued by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, contains a body of statistical 
and general information on the growth and 
work of our school system, which shows what 
a tremendous organization our school system 
is. There are 112 pages of tables covering the 
elementary and high schools, dealing with at- 
tendance, expenditure, salaries and other im- 
portant matters. 
of the work of several of the state’s special in- 
stitutions, such as the George Jr. Republic, 
Folsom Prison School, Preston School of In- 
dustry and the like. The 
“Generalization” and his treatment of a tradi- 
tional day’s work gives some idea of the mani- 
fold and duties of the office. Both 
Statistician Job Wood Jr. and Superintendent 


There is also given a review 


Superintendent’s 


diverse 


Hyatt are to be congratulated on the report. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Bird Houses Boys Can Build.” By Albert 
F. Siepert. The Manual Arts Press. Pages 60. 
This attractive little book tells in an intensely 


interesting manner of the habits of many of 


our best known birds, and gives explicit in- 


structions for the design and construction of 


houses suitable for their use. It is probably 


the best illustrated book that has ever come 
to this office 


do not present some photograph or line draw- 


There are very few pages that 


ing of birds, bird houses or working plans. 
The study of this book by a growing boy, and 
the knowledge it will give him of the value of 


our birds, will tend to promotesan awakened 


interest in the protection of our bird life 
rather than a desire to destroy the birds. 


The bird houses described vary from the 
simplest forms of box construction to designs 
which are most elaborate and ornate. Some, 
which are very quaint and attractive, can be 
built with a few pieces of scrap lumber and 
the tools which are ordinarily found in any 
work shop or wood shed. 


Chapters dealing with habits of birds and 
descriptions by which they may be identified, 
construction of bird houses, the placing of bird 
houses, bird baths, bird enemies, bird house 
exhibitions, compose a book of rare interest 
and merit. It is to be commended to teachers 
of manual training and those interested in the 
conservation of wild life. 

JOSEPH A. BEEK. 
Minute Clerk, California Senate. 


Froebel as a Pioneer in Modern Psychology. 
By E. R. Murray. Published by Warwick and 
York. Price, $1.25. 


Illustrating copiously from the later as well 
as the earlier writings of the organizer of the 
kindergarten, this author introduces a remark- 
able mass of evidence to prove that Froebel’s 
educational theories were based on a clear and 
deep understanding of psychology far in ad- 
vance of his times. The major part of the 
book is devoted to a demonstration of the 
close agreement of his views with the best 
modern doctrine on subjects now considered 
of fundamental importance. Extensive pas- 
sages from Froebel are put side by side with 
similar material from the works of leading 
authorities of today—such as Dr. James Ward, 
Professor Stout, Professor Lloyd Morgan, Mr. 
J. Irving King, and others. This “deadly par- 
allel” redounds throughout to Froebel’s credit. 


This is a very interesting and instructive 
book. 
of one who, while he does not underestimate 
the weaknesses of the great German educator, 
is indeed, his ardent admirer and disciple. 

A. 5. CLOUn, 
Deputy Supt. of San Francisco Schools. 


It is written from the point of view 


New Ideals in Business. 
A good many of we 


3y Ida M. Tarbell. 
educational folk who 
make such poor connections with the domain 
of business regard it as a forbidden and for- 


bidding area, bounded on every side by bar- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


riers of greed and occupied only by those who 
are concerned with dividends and profits. We 
rarely think of it as a realm of social and 
educational activity. Our tendency to avoid 
this land of business is more than proverbial; 
it is tragically true, despite the fact that we 
devote our energies to preparing eager youth 
to travel it and to feel at home therein. 


Here is a chance for us to make a tour of 
modern business and industry, personally con- 
ducted by one who can tell us the meaning 
of what we see. Miss Tarbell’s lifelong con- 
tact with Big Business has made her a skillful 
analyst and interpreter of its phenomena. She 
has filled her recent book on “New Ideals in 
Business” full of striking facts and deductions. 
It impresses one with its value and interest 
for teachers, and might be studied with profit 
She dis- 
cusses the efforts of hard-headed, modern busi- 


by classes in civics and economics. 


ness men, in co-operation with the toilers, to 
give the latter wholesome surroundings in 
which to work, to prevent industrial accidents 
and to care for those overtaken by mishaps 
or disease, to promote health and sobriety 
among the workers and to enable them to have 
good homes, to reduce hours of labor in the 
face of competition while paying a living wage, 
to mete out justice in industry and to make 
employment steady, to realize the educational 
possibilities of industrial organization, and con- 
tinually to develop industrial leaders. These 
are pertinent and attractive themes; and any 
competent study of them is welcome. Miss 
Tarbell’s studies shed many interesting side- 
lights on the educational and psychological 
significance of recent efforts to make business 
successful, not only financially but socially as 
well. (New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.75.) 
F. F. NALDER, 
The University of California. 


What Is 


ning of 


Education? 
time the 


Since the begin- 


educational process has 


been going forward, and for 


centuries 
What is Edu- 


philosophers, scientists, 


nen have been. asking: 


ation? Teachers, 
statesmen—all have asked the question; some 
have attempted an answer. These answers 
have been as many and diverse as the number 
light. The end to be 


sought in education has not always been con- 


of scholars seeking 


sidered the same, from age to age, or from 


THE LIBRARIAN S DESK 


generation to generation. The means to at- 
tain the desired end have differed as widely. 
Education has by some been considered in 
terms of the practical; by others, the cultural; 
to train in the service of the state, to be a 
perfect physical animal, to charm with music 
or sway with oratory or entrance with verse 
or brush,—these have by their warious advo- 
cates been considered the Suie qua Tron. 
While others have held that discipline or moral 
stamina or mental acuteness are the goals to- 
ward which 


true education should tend. 


If education is “making up the discrepancy 
between the child at his best and the man as 
he will need to be,” then Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore in his recent book, What is Education? 
has touched the keynote. Dr. Moore’s convic- 
tion that is One and the same 
process in all grades of schools” is borne out 
ads one carefully 


“education 


reads this most admirable 


volume by so prominent an authority. 


Dr. Moore writes under such chapter head- 
ings as The Doctrine of General Discipline, 
Education as World Building, The Kinds of 
Education, Learning By and For Doing, The 
Place of Method in Education, Learning by 


Problem Getting, Organization by Selection 
and the like. The language of the book is 
simple, clear, direct. There is an utter ab- 
sence of the beclouding language so often used 
in present day books on education. 


Dr. Moore is a thorough scholar and student 
of the History of Education. He has written 
entirely in the light of the best philosophical 
thought, yet in terms of everyday experience. 
His treatment is scientific and practical. The 
author’s training and wide and successful ex- 
perience as teacher, Superintendent of Schools, 
Head of a Department of Education in a Uni- 
versity, and his intimate touch with men as 
well as schools, have combined to produce a 
book that may with profit be read generally, 
and used in teachers’ training classes in Nor- 
mal Schools and colleges. 

The book comes from the press of Ginn & 
Co. and is received at this time with particular 
interest, as Dr. Moore has just been appointed 
to the Presidency of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School. He will be remembered as 
the former Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles, and is with the De- 
partment of Education of Harvard University. 


now connected 





The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


ef over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
lenied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 
to their parents. 


A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching 
rote songs, and valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 
A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 
51 Vocal Selections 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 


Songs of 20 American Birds 


2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for 
Community Singing 
This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School March- 
ing, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching 
Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, Band, Stories, 
and English Literature. 
Teachers may obtain a copy of this 
valuable booklet free at any Victor 
dealer’s; or acopy wil] be sent upon 
application to the 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


4 Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
‘ 1 O t A desirable and inexpensive 


instrument for Rural Schools 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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NOTES AND 


251 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford, 
tributed to the Feb. 10 


scientific and 


has con- 


issue of School and 
Society, a 
Feeble-Minded Children in the 


of California. Dr. 


article on 
Public Schools 
will this summer 
College, 


scholarly 


Terman 
Teachers’ 


York 


effer courses at 


New 


Columbia 
University, City. 
Professor H. Morse Stephens of the Uni- 


versity of California, who, for 


many weeks 


was seriously ill in the East, is recovering. 


The Hollywood Board of Trade offered its 
annual High School 
cooked and 
girls under direc- 
department. At- 
cards for the 


recent dinner in the 
Auditorium. The 
served by 100 high 


domestic 


dinner was 
school 
tion of the science 
tractive menu 
by the Art Department of the school. 
assisted by the 


printed by the 


occas mm were 


design« ? 
English Department, 
High School Press. 
High 


50 high school boys 


and 
Music was 
furnished by the School Orchestra and 
acted 


is a coming together of 


as bus boys. Here 


“town and gown.” 


The forest service has 


of standmg merchantable 


revised its estimate 
timber in the United 
states that 
extent of 
feet. Of 
feet, 
cated in 


States and now 
to the 


board 


such timber exists 
approximately 2,767,000,000 
this 1,464.000,000 
or 53 per cent of the total, 
California, Washington, 


amount, 
board is lo- 
Oregon, 


daho and Montana. 


The first “America First” 
held at Washington on 
P. Claxton, U. 
on February 3, and immediately 
annual meeting of the 
of the 


conference was 
call of Honorable P. 
S. Commissioner of Education, 
following the 
Chamber of Commerce 
United States of 
dealt Industrial Phase of 
\mericanization and is the first of a series to 
National 
through 


America. This con- 


ference with the 


be known as the Conferences on 


Americanization Education. 


Min- 
Feb. 5 says: “I 


Dr. Raymond V. Phelan, University of 
nesota, writing under date of 
am very grateful indeed for your courtesy in 
writing to me and for the recognition given in 
journal to the little article enti- 


Allow 


me to congratulate you most heartily upon the 


your valuable 


tled ‘The Woman in the Background.’ 


ee": 


fourth picture in the 


once, for | 


reel. | it at 


recognize 
have seen the 


Now and 


business here 


real picture many, 
many times. 


that 


then it seems to be 
and there is in 
matter of big, 
dership. The 


advance of 


education in the appreciative, 
humane lea frenzy for educa- 
tional efficiency is partly responsible for this 


educational efficiency 


statistical and 


fact, for is Often charac- 
terized by 


tia.” This 


quantitative 
characterization by Dr. 


demen- 


Phelan fur- 
nishes food for serious thought 


The St. Louis School Department has elect- 
ed Dr. John W. 
succeed the late 


work as 


Withers as Superintenaent to 
Ben Blewett. Dr. Withers’ 
William T. Harris 


Louis, has brought him 


President of the 
College, St. 
in enviable 


Teachers’ 
reputation. 
In the death of Hon. E. J. Carrigan, for four 


years Commissioner of 
mento, the 


Education at Sacra- 
and effi- 
earnest 
influences of the city,— 
schools, parks, playgrounds,—contribute to the 
upbuilding of the community. 
in harmony 


city 
official. 
to make 


loses a conscientious 


cient It has been his desire 


educational 


He has worked 
with Superintendent Hughes and 
firmly for his administrative 
He was indeed the 


stood policies. 


“children’s friend” 


The California Music Teachers Association 
has elected officers for the year as 
Alexander Stewart, 
president, Albert 
urer, H. W. 
Albert 


Manus, 


follows: 
Oakland; 
Conant, San Diego; 
Patrick, San Francisco: 
Elkus, 


Berkeley 


President, Vice- 
Treas- 
Directors, 
Mc- 


San Francisco, and George 


The Schools of San Bernardino County pro- 
vided novel exhibit at the National 
Show San Bernardino during 
February. The plan of the exhibit originated 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, 
dent of schools. 

All schools were invited to 
of their respective 
ed by 


seventh 


Orange held in 


with county superin- 


write histories 
districts and many respond- 
carefully books. 


sending in prepared 


Each book was to represent the co-operative 
work of a school, or of a group of its pupils. 


Prizes were 


The 


offered by the 
illustrations were 


3oard of Super- 


visors. excellent. 





Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 


English for High Schools 


By William D. Lewis, Principal of the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
and James F. Hosic, Secretary of the National Councit of English Teachers. 
Editor of the English Journal, and Head of the Department of English in the 
Chicago Normal College, 


In this book the authors have boldly broken away from the hampering 
traditions and conventions of the old academic “rhetoric.” Definitions and 
formal matter have been reduced to a minimum. Letter writing and oral 
composition have been strongly emphasized. 

The chapter titles give considerable insight into the nature of the book: 
Speaking and Writing English—Grouping Ideas—The Sentence at Work— 
Using the Parts of Speech—Building a Vocabulary—Helping the Eves— 
Telling a Story—Making People Understand—Making People Believe—Visit- 


a 
nA : 


ing by Mail—Doing Business by Mail—Keeping Up With the World. 


Before Asing 
Miss Elizabeth H. Bailev, head of the English department of the Long 
Beach High School, wrote on August 1], 1916: “I am very much pleased with 
the simplicity and practicality of the new Lewis and Hosic. I believe it is a 


student's book.’ 
After Asing 
On November 13, 19/6, Miss Bailey wrote again: “The Lewis and 
Hosic has succeeded so well in our practical first-year classes that we are order- 
mg cop s for our second-v« ar classes also.” 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High Schools trains first and 
second year high school pupils to use well everyday English, both oral and 
written. The keynote of the book is English for work. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
565 Market St., San Francisco 252 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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COMMENTS NOTES 
he many histories presented bore evidence egg. 1 addition to instruction in ele- 
enthusiasm and real interest on the part mentary, intermediate, and advanced Gregs 

: ; 


lents. More than this, the motive Shorthand, the pedagogy of Shorthand, Type- 
} e 21 


y 
io 
+} tay 
Ii¢ SLUG 


rk resulted in an unusual appreciation of vriting, Office Training, Business English and 


an understanding of the significance kindred subjects is successfully taught. A post 


x / L 
ing’ events. card addressed to 6 North Michigan avenue, 
exhibit was well attended, often crow Chicago, will bring a copy of the school’s 

and it is gratifying to realize that the gues announcement booklet. 
ijoyed and truly appreciated the 


] 


The Southern California Oral Arts Associa- 
ellent work. 


tion has been formed, the object being to pro- 
Endowments to the University of California note the advancement of Effective Speech and 
lude approximately $200,000 from the estate o unite in closer professional and personal 
[rs. Elizabeth Josselyn Boalt, this to be ‘elationship all who are working for this ad- 
fain Cie nlicnentabiiad Sa Law. An endow- Vancement. A quarterly bulletin is issued by 
of $10,000 ieee the late Horace Davis, the Association, and monthly meetings are 
President of the University from 1888 to 1890, ld. Miss Evaline Dowling, teacher of ex- 
is to go to the Library. : pression in Hollywood High School is chair- 
: man of the Program Committee 
Palo Alto is forging ahead. Supt. Walter H. 
Nichols writes: “J take pleasure in telling you President Edward T. Fairchild ot New 
that our high school bond issue for $200,000 Hampshire College, died on Jan. 23. Dr. Fair- 
carried by a vote of seven to one. I assume child had been President since 1912, coming to 
it the bonds will be issued and that the high the position from the State Superintendency 


school will be under construction as soon as of Kansas. » ha ‘rved with credit as Pres- 


detailed plans can be perfe cted an the bids ident of the J *. A. and was a member of 
received. So far as I know, there is general the National Council of Education. He was 


satisfaction over the outcome.” one of our best known school men. 


The Summer Normal Session of Gregg The Palmer Exchange-Letter Contest has 
School opens July 2, and continues 10r six for its purpose the improvement of the pen- 
weeks. The course prepares eligible teachets manship of pupils. School children write 500 
for the Gregg Federation Teachers’ Certificate, word essays, using the Palmer Method of 


nd for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by Penmanship. The essay topic is “Our Chief 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shatt 504-505 KITTREDGE BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 
7 attuck Ave. - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA Twenty-three years’ successful service in behalf 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers of teachers and School Officials. Our field is the 

Other Offices western states from which to recommend teachers 

Boston, New York, Washington, D. C. and the entire United States from which to select 

Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, candidates. Member of National Association of 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles Teachers’ Agencies. Co-operating Agencies: 

The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World FRED DICK, Mgr. Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR.-A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 

STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG NEw YORK LIFE BLOG 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 

U.S. Taust Bios Tempce Court CHAMBER OF Commerce BLDG 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C: BOYNTON . | CALVIN ESTERLY | 
‘a ache) ; MGRS, 
AJL. HALL \ P. MALEY \ 


517 BROCKMAN BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 717° MARKET. STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 OME A1840 TELEPHONE KEARNY 5959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C. BOYNTON, 18568 LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Good, Every One 


Tried out and approved by many 
California Schools 


MATHEMATICS 


Wells and Hart’s A First Year Algebra.$0.96 
Wells and Hart’s A Second Course in 
Algebra 
Wells and Hart’s Plane. and Solid 
Geometry 
Plane 80c, Solid 76c_ 


HISTORY 


Webster’s Ancient History 
Webster’s European History 
Vol. | (to 1688) 


ENGLISH 


Buhlig’s Business English 
Gerrish and Cunningham’s 
English Composition 

Knowles’s Oral English 
MacClintock’s Ivanhoe .. 
Revised Arden Shakespeare 
Macbeth 
Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
The Merchant of Venice .. 
A Midsummer — Dream . 
As You Like it che ; 
Romeo and Juliet 
Winter’s Tale 


a $1.16 
Practical 


SCIENCE 


Ethuff’s General Science Dieceieiecs 
Elhuff’s General Science Manual 
Newell’s General Chemistry 


GERMAN 


Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch 

Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger.. 

Mosher and Jenney’s Lern-und 
Lesebuch 

Holzwarth’s Gruss aus Deutschland. 


FRENCH 
Fraser and Squair’s Shorter 
Course 7 
Fontaine’s En France . 


SPANISH 


Marion and Garennes’s Lengua 
Castellana sata 
Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar cee 
Ingraham and Edgren’s Spanish 
Grammar a 
Waxman’s A Trip to South ‘America 
Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader. 
Bransby’s Spanish Reader ... .< 
Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Com- 
mercial Correspondence ; 1.25 


LATIN 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin 
Towle and Jenks’s Caesar 
ee te oe Sa a er 
Fou Books ee 
Two Books with Selections and 
Composition ; ciate 1.28 


D. C. Heath & Company 


New York 
565 Market St., 
G. H. Chilcote, Mgr. 


French 


. .$1.00 


3oston Chicago 
San Francisco 


Charles F. Scott 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Best Books on Spanish 


Used and recommended by the Berlitz, Cor- 
tina and Language Phone Method Schools. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 


pp., cloth, $1.00. By C. A. Toledano. 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. Cloth, 
$1.35. 

Spanish Business Interviews. 96 pp., 
loth, 55e. With Correspondence, etc., 
forming a complete Commercial 
tion. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 500 
pp., cloth, $2.25. Containing the most com- 
mon and ordinary terms and phrases of a 

mmercial nature, 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10, 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 

$1.00. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspond- 
ence, 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. By G. R 
MacDonald. Contains an extensive 
tion of commercial letters in 
in Enlish, with footnotes. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. Cloth, gilt, 660 pp., 
$1.50. By G. R. MacDonald. A complete 
work of reference for students and teachers 
i valuable work of reference and 

thoroughly up-to-date.’’—The South Ameri- 

can, New York. 

Any book in this list will be 
on receipt of price Liberal 
Teachers and Schools. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 West 45th Street New York 


limp 
each 
Transac- 


170 pp., cloth, 


selec- 
Spanish and 


sent postpaid 
Discount to 
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oor 


Local Industry.” As the pupil is familiar with 


the chief industry in his own locality, he is 
prepared to write upon it. Exchange tetters 
come from widely separated localities and re- 
late to totally different subjects. Superintend- 
ents and Supervisors of writing are taking up 
enthusiastically. The 
A. N. Palmer Company, 
30 Irving Place, New York City, is the clear- 


ing house for the letters. Write to them. 


the matter Exchange 


Letter Department, 


Dr. Richard G. Boone of the University of 
California, will offer at the Summer Session of 
the University 
year, 


this 


of 


of Southern California 
1. The 
II. Adolescent Psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Boone’s well known ability and his 


popularity in the southern part of the state 


two courses. Development 


Educational Theory. 


will guarantee a large attendance in his classes 
during the six weeks’ session. 

The Plan for Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of New York City, is given in Bulle- 
tin Number 631 of the publications put out 


by the University of the State of New York at 
Albany. 


Former President C. W. Childs of the State 
Normal School, San Jose, was accorded hon- 
ors at a farewell dinner recently given in the 


Esterbrook Pens _ often 
make the start of a five 
dollar sale. The conve- 
nient Esterbrook counter 
display case makes a 
quick transaction makes 
selling easier, takes lit- 
tle space and gives 
you the best assort- 
ment of the 
pens made. 

\V rite for particu- 
lars and prices. 


Esterhrook 
Pens 


best 


ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 
100 Delaware Ave 
Camden, N. J. 


NOTES 


Oakland Technical High School on the retire- 
ment Oak- 
land has 
been a of Cal- 


He has the best wishes not alone of 


from active educational work in 


Professor Childs 
the 


of For years he 


leader in educational life 
ifornia. 
the Alumni of the school over which he once 
presided, and of the people of Oakland and 
Alameda but of men and 


throughout state. 


County, women 


the 


The Alameda District, California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Catherine 
Smith of President at its recent 
meeting at Hotel Oakland. 


elected 


Richmond as 


The Department of Physical Education, 
Athletics Neighborhood Centers of San 
Francisco, has just issued through the Direc- 
tor, Edward B. De Groot, a guide to the plan 
of physical education in elementary schools. 
It is interesting to note that the municipal 
playgrounds of the city are utilized. Cor- 
rective gymnastics have a prominent place. 


and 


The Annual Report of the President of Stan- 
ford University, covering the year 1916, has 
been issued, 


The Findex, originated by Leo Robinson of 
San Francisco, is a new device that will prove 
a boon to any firm or office in which there 
is occasion to handle mailing lists or find in- 
formation connected with any set of names. 


This is a card catalogue, so arranged by a 
series of perforations that out of a list of 


hundreds of the 


secure 


names, operator may, 
10, 50 or 100 indi- 


viduals of a certain age, training, previous ex- 


at a 


moment’s notice, 


OPENING FOR MILITARY SCHOOL 


The owner of suitable land and buildings for 
opening and operating military academy adjacent 
to Leland Stanford Jr. University, will make a 
most attractive offer to party capable and finan- 
cially able to equip and operate such a_ school. 
Palo Alto is becoming the great educational center 
of California. Now is the time to lay the founda- 
tion in that locality for a most profitable and in- 
fluential training school. Address: Co-operative 
Land Company, 316-323 Balboa Bidg., San Francisco. 


TEACHER 


Hundreds of 
Army, Navy, 


BECOME U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT CLERKS 


are wanted in the State, 
and other departments at 
Washington, D. C. Salary $840 to $1500 with rapid 
increase. Life Jobs, short hours, long vacations, 
All teachers are advised to try the examination to 
be held throughout the entire country during March 
and April. 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
A230, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule of dates and 
places and large descriptive book showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of charge 


clerks 
Interior, 
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Summer Normal Session 
HAVHUIOTTIAUTAATHILULINLLAULTVULLVALALELOLULUURNELUULUAUAUUUUUAUAU LUAU 


Gregg School has become famous all 
over the United States for the excellence 
of its pedagogy. The Summer Normal 
Session is attended by students and 
teachers from every section of the coun- 
try—last year there were enrollments 
from 33 states—and its graduates are 
holding many of the most important 
positions in the commercial school 
world. 

Instruction is given not only in ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced 
Gregg Shorthand, but also in methods 
of teaching this subject, touch typewrit- 
ing, office training, business English, etc. 


To Sacramento 


Fast Electric Trains leave San Francisco 
every 2 hours during the day 


One Way Fare, $2.50 


Week End Round Trip, $3.35 
Sunday Round Trip, $2.50 


Convenient and comfortable electric 
train service from Bay Cities to Sacra- 
mento Valley points, including Wood- 
land, Marysville, Oroville, Colusa, Grid- 
ley and Chico. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
Key Route Ferry 


Phone Sutter 2339 


a 
Say you saw it in the 


The Expert Department gives inten- 
sive speed work and prepares for court 
reporting. 


A special class is conducted for teach- 
ers of other systems who wish to change 
to Gregg Shorthand. 


The 1917 Summer Normal Session 
begins July 2, and continues for six 
weeks. Reserve this time now, and 
make it count toward your professional 
advancement. Write for your copy of 


the school’s announcement booklet. 


Address Dept. SEN, Gregg School, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


AIA 


GREGG 


SCHOOL 


See 


STANLEY MARKING GAUGE 
No. 6534 


It embodies a new feature consisting 
of a pencil inserted in the opposite end 
of the bar from the steel marking point. 


The Pencil has not the same tendency 
to follow the grain as has the steel 
point, and in addition makes an easily 
distinguishable mark. 


Both Steel Point and Pencil can be 
adjusted for length and readily re- 
moved for sharpening. 


We are recommending this new 
Gauge for school work. 


STANLEY RULE & Levelt Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 
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perience, with salary received, or any other 
like items of information. Libraries or educa- 
tional institutions of any character keeping 
records of students or of teachers, will find 


the Findex a wonderful time saver. 


The College of Letters and Science has been 
created at the University of California. Dr. 
Lincoln Hutchinson, Professor of Commerce, 
has been appointed as Dean. 

Dr. Albert E. Wilson, Principal of Manual 
\rts High School, Los Angeles, 
nected with the staff of the Summer Session, 


is to be con- 


University of California. 

We learn from School and Society, that Dr 
William H. Maxwell, f 
Schools of New York 


Superintendent Emeritus 


Superintendent of 


City, is to become 


with a salary of 


$5,000 a year. He became Superintendent in 


1898 at the time of consolidation of Brooklyn 


and New York. He began teaching in Brook- 


lyn and was later made Assistant Superin- 


and finally Superintendent of 
Maxwell has 


on leave owing to impaired health. 


tendent 


that borough. Dr. been absent 


The Western Blind and Screen Company, 
Los Angeles, has the hearty appreciation of 
Associatron and 


the California Teachers’ 


Sierra Educational News. Through the cour- 


tesy of this firm, one of their splendid Western 


NOTES 


Venetian Blinds is hung in the business office 
of the Secretary of the Association, im the 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. Any teach- 
er, principal, board member or architect un- 
acquainted with the excellence of these 
blinds is invited to inspect them in our office. 
Schools 
equipped with these blinds, are enthusiastic in 

Write to Western Blind & 
2700 Long Beach Ave., An- 


geles, for information. 


and offices throughout the state, 


their praise. 


Screen Co., Los 


Oklahoma is forward looking. The Univer- 
President Stratton D. 
strengthening its 


sity, under Brooks, is 


courses ana raising stand- 


ards. Recently a new chemical laboratory cost- 


~ 


ing $125,000 was dedicated. 

The Superintendency of the City of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been filled by the appointment 
of Dr. Frank E. 
Minneapolis. 


Spaulding, Superintendent at 
The final choice was made from 
a group consisting of H. E. Morrison, State 


Superintendent of New Hampshire; F. M. 


Study Public Health, Sanitation, Bac- 
teriology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Optics. 
Much work may be done at home. Posi- 
tions pay $1,500 to $5,000. 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE 
3741 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Illinois Medical College. Box 15, 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


Established 1867 


Resources Over $32,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 


1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— 


Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 


enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
Samples on request. 


diploma on the market. 


The handsomest and most practical 


Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hote) :O tOakland 
Je Jak and, C al. 


TT Pee. 8. 
ee ee ee 
Stistisha 


A 15% 


Official Headquarters for the 


California Teachers’ Association Convention 
April 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1917 


CONVENTION RATES 
For one, without bath, $1.50 per day. 
For two, without bath, $2.00 per day. 
For two, without bath (twin beds), $2.50 per day. 
For one, with bath, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 per day. 
For two, with bath, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50 per day. 
Two Connecting Rooms: 
With bath between, 3 persons, $5.50, $6.00 per day. 


With bath between, 4 persons, $6.00, $6.50 per day. 
Corner Suites, $8.00 per day. 


MEALS HOTEL OAKLAND COST $2,000,000.00 


Bre ik fast, 50c. 

Luncheon, 50c. . 500 Rooms, All Outside 

Table d’Hote Dinner, $1. F ; 
(Also a la Carte.) For Reservations, Write 


CARL SWORD, Manager 


HOTEL OAKLAND ecacirorna = 
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Hunter, Superintendent of Lincoln, Nebraska; students, indicates the unparalleled prosperity 
H. B. Wilson, Superintendent, Topeka, Kan- and the way in which the uadiaad neeas 
Cc. E Chadsey, Superintendent of Detroit, being satisfied. 

and Dr. Spaulding. Others given serious con- The University year comprises four quarters 
sideration were Superintendents R. J. Condon of 12 weeks each. The regular Summer Ses- 
of Cincinnati, Wm. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, sion opens May 29th, 1917. The regular taculty 
J. H. Francis, Columbus, and Chas. C. Hughes, of 218 instructors, is retained throughout this 
Sacramento session. Special attention is given the partcu- 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer refers to Mr. lar needs of summer students. Credits obtain- 
Hughes in complimentary terms. The Board ed may be applied on any of the regular 
determined to choose no man as Superintend- courses of study. The following depariments 
ent whose schools were not visited by a com- are maintained: Preparatory, High School, 
mittee. A committee could not be secured to Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
visit Sacramento, the distance being too great. Education, Arts and Sciences, Bible Study, 
No one of the above mentioned men was a Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
candidate. The consideration of Mr. Hughes Review for Teachers, Engineering, Architec- 
is a deserved compliment to California and to ture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Public 
himself. Superintendent Hughes’ reports have Speaking, Music, Fine Arts, Home Economics 


been attracting wide attention. and Pharmacy. Catalog mailed upon request 


The Vacancy at Minneapolis caused by res- Mr. E. F. McGinnis, long time representative 
ignation of Superintendent Spaulding nas peen in the Rocky Mountain States for Ginn & Co., 
filled by promotion of B. B. Jackson, Assistant with headquarters at Salt Lake City, died on 
Superintendent of Schools New Year’s Day. Mr. McGinnis was known 


—_— favorably to school people throughout the 
Mr. W. G. Hartranft, of Silver, Burdett & —s 
i country. He is succeeded by Mr. Karl Hop- 
Co., after attending the meeting of Superm-  , . ae : 
: . kins, who comes from the Superintendency of 
tendents at Kansas City, went to Boston to be ; é ae p 
= the schools at Lehi, Utah 


present at a meeting of the Board of Directors 


his company, of which he is a member. Summer Courses in Gregg Shorthand. New 


‘ F . j ; York University School of Commerce Ac- 
Valparaiso a founded in Valpa- aan as 

=e : counts and Finance announces that 
Ind ian in 1873, was the direct out : - ‘ ‘ . 
courses in regg Shorthand will be 


blish an institution , ; 7 " 
aa ree er Session of 191, 
Wike woul nave an op- 


thoroug 


ie sacha a ee Pantechnical Mig. Co. 


PHYSICAL AND stumiererso 
THERE !S APPARATUS 


JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 3051 ADELINE STREET 


Palmer Method of Writing is taught Berkeley, California 
a teacher who has one under our “ per- 


sonal direction, throug our CORR ESPOND- 
ENCE COURSE. Teachers t quickly how 


so agg a hn NOW READY 
| ge issility rapidity, FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 

ic position, ‘There have been no. fail AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
B.. aaa Method Pian has bee by 


THOMAS HARRISON REED 
University of California 


penm I I 
on: complete information. A HicH ScHooLt Book oF UNUSUAL 
The A. N. PALMER COMPANY A " : : 3 


rving Place New York, N. Y. MERIT 


120 "Boylston St eestor Max, WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


dener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
So. Wabash Ave Chicage, ill, Y onkers-on- Hudson, New ¥ ork 
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ANER HANDWRITING 
SCALES AND STANDARDS 


enable teachers to determine the 
value of handwriting and to grade it. 
These scales indicate standards and 
thus help to disclose when a class is 
above or below the passing point. 
Form, Movement, and Speed are all 
featured. 


No. 1, for Grades One and Two. 

No. 3, for Grades Three and Four. 
Grammar and High School Scale for 
Grammar and High Schools. 


One Scale, by mail, 25c; three Scales, 
(one each) 50c. Per dozen, $1.28, net, 
prepaid. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


Penmanship Specialists 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Or 
PACIFIC SALES & DUPLICATING 
CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The 


APACHE TRAIL 
OF ARIZONA 


RAIL AND AUTO 
Detour Between 
BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


ON 
SUNSET ROUTE 


To the EAST or WEST 
Between 
GLOBE AND PHOENIX 
via 
Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 
Through Standard Sleeper 
Between 
EL PASO AND GLOBE 
Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
from either terminal 
Through Standard Sleeper 
Between 
PHOENIX & LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 
from either terminal 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail 
Folder 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


A New Spanish Reader 


for use after pupils have mastered the 
essentials of the language. 
, 


Lecturas Faciles 
Con Ejercicios 


By Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Max A. Luria, 
Department of Spanish, Dewitt Clinton 
High School, New York City 


Material which is “muy espanol” in 
character, much of it descriptive of 
Latin America, and all written in sime 
ple, idiomatic Spanish. 


Varied and unusual exercises which work 
over the idioms and vocabulary of each 
selection until they become a part of 
the pupil’s mental store. 


348 pages [Illustrated $1.00 


Silver, Burdett& Company 


565 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 








|The mechanics demand 


DISSTON 
SAWS 


A recent canvass of the hardware 
stores in more than a third of the states 
of the Union again verified the fact that 
the vast majority of mechanics use 


| Disston Saws. 


The tools to use in the instruction of 


| the young mechanic are the ones en- 


dorsed by the “professionals” as BEST. 


Consult our Educational Department 
on your requirements. 


1 HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ine. | 
eo = PHILADELPHIA 


at.OFF 
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Shorthand, Advanced Gregg Short- statewide vocational irvey of Indiana, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- signing of the Smith-Hughes Bill, and the g« 
Typewriting. eral tendency toward a vocation 

ntary Course covers the principles school program, made this meeting 
‘ent drill work to de velop facil- 


alizing of 
one 
great importance t is well attended. 
The Advane ourse 1s The Nevada Educational Survey Commis- 
sion, it] ; 


mn of De in Weorge i. 


overs meth 
illustration, 
correction Ol | an | shh 
co-ordination Man shila hd Jaat eee 
or electi f dic- 


Other 


c1O 


commercial 
hing Bookkeep- 
Practice; Methods of h- 
Advance 
1 Economi 
nd Political 
1omic Problems. 
The Pacific Division of 


Teac 


a ee : 
[WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG] 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 25-AUGUST 4 


ae BERKELEY Classes 


in Industrial, 

nd Fine Arts, and the various Crafts 

—— . Stud nts, Teachers 

rrows, University 


1 and Supervisors. 
Secretary- Treasurer 


, I course conducted by 

arry Kendall Bassett, Educational Director. 

The National Society for the Promotion of > 
ee eae y Se AT PIEDMONT—CI: 
annual con- 4 


lasses in QOut-of-Door 


| Education, hel 


Sketching and Painting 
polis, bru 22-24. The Constructive Teaching Complete 


Equipment 
1 h 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES IN DRAWING 


and for all those who require and appreciate the best in 


PENCIL QUALITY 


master Arawing pencil” 


Seventeen Grades—6B to 9H 
It has the Three Requisites so much desired by all Teachers of Drawing 


UNIFORMITY — QUALITY — STRENGTH 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents or one dozen (assorted grades) for one dollar 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


D N 


TRADE WM ARK 


Established 1827 D N 
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Old--But Ever New 


The world’s best literature—in story and verse and other forms—which has be. 
come a part of our everyday thinking and feeling, we call the classics. A classic is 
not necessarily old; rather it is something so good that it never grows old. In our 
schools all other reading should be supplementary to the study of the best in litera- 
ture—these classics. 


Everyday Classics 


We announce the publication of a new series of readers under this name and of 
this character, by Professors Franklin T. Baker of Teachers’ College and A. H. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia University. The series begins where the mechanics should have 
been learned—in the third grade. The Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers are 


The High Point 


The wisely chosen content, the careful gradation, the really helpful “Helps to 
Study,” the new type of Teacher’s Manual—these features set new standards. So do 
the illustrations, by Willy Pogany and other noted artists—the best that have ever 
been put into school books. In this series is reached the high point in school readers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Every World’s Record in H () L. 
[Typewriting 
Is held by Exponents of 
Balanced Hand Methods 
At the Sixty-Ninth Regiment Armory, Oc- 
tober 16, 1916, Miss Margaret B. Owen won 


the World’s Professional Typewriting Cham- 
pionship for the third time, setting a new Cor. Sutter and Kearny Streets 
World’s Record of 137 net words a minute 
for one hour Miss Owen’s opinion of “A 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting’’ is 
most valuable to teachers who wish to give SAN FRAN 1S O 
their pupils the advantages of ‘‘the best 
typewriting text-book.’’ Her opinion of the 
book is 
“Touch typewriting can be more easily - 
and quickly acquired by going from the Fire Proof. European Plan 
outside keys toward the center It is 
the natural method of learning the key- 
board and prevents the beginner frodm RATES 
being inacctrate I recommend Mr. 
Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course in . 
Touch Typewriting’ as the best type- Room with bath $1.50-$2.00 per day 
writing text-book for those who wish to F 
become rapid, accurate touch typists,”’— Room without bath $1.00-$1.50 per day 
Margaret B. Owen, World’s Professional 
Champion ; 
You Can Buy a Larger But You Cannot Buy Under the management of Geo. 
a Getter Book. Warren Hooper 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 


Price: Stiff Paper Cover, 60c; Cloth, 85c. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 


Telephone Sutter 3060 
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State Board of Education; an appointive in- 
stead of an elective State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction; legislative enactments for; 
a county unit of school organization, an in- 
crease in the district system of school super- 
vision, a State school advisory commission 
(for the organization of courses o1 stuay, the 
selection of text books and the tormulauon ot 
general educational policies), higher require- 
ments for the certification of teachers, the es- 
tablishment of 


school training 


courses, the better organization and housiny 


high normal 
of the State Normal School, the erection of 
teachers’ cottages where needed, the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten syetem, the tull 
organization of vocational courses and the es- 
tablishment of evening schools for the foreign- 


born population in English. 


The Victor Beneficial Association, originated 
and fostered by the Victor Talking Machine 
All em- 


ployees of 30 days’ service are eligible to mem- 


Company, is unique and suggestive. 


bership. A monthly fee of 25c is charged, and 


the total of all such payments is duplicated by 


In Step With Today 


Twelve Centuries of 


English Poetry and Prose 


Cloth 


$1.75 


ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER, Ph.D., 


Late Professor of English in the Leland 
Stanford University, and 


ALICE E. ANDREWS, 
Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE USEFUL ANTHOLOGY OF 

POETRY AND PROSE 


Some of our friends in California High 
Schools do not know that this book, and all 
our Late English Classics, are carried in 
stock constantly and can be secured by their 
dealers from 


THE H. S. CROCKER COMPANY 
San Francisco 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 
Los Angeles 


Address inquiries to E. B. Wickersham, 
257 Webster Street, Palo Alto, 


California Representative 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 623 S. WABASH AVE. 


768 pages 


the Victor Company. This fund is used by the 


members in case of sickness. There is pro- 
vision also for industrial accidents and a pen- 
Organizations of teach- 
ers may with profit study the Victor plan. 


sion plan is in force. 


The “Birth Place Return” show of the Chil- 
dren Pets Exhibition, which took place at the 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, February 23- 
24, was a marked success. The exhibition was 
under the auspices of the National Children’s 
Pets Exhibition Association of America, and 
was directed by Dr. Frederick W. D’Evelyn of 
San Francisco. 

Compulsory Military Training in our schools 
—Why not? is the title of an article by Rob- 
ert C. Root, Pacific Coast Director, American 
Peace Society. Mr. Root makes out a strong 
case against Compulsory Military Drill. 

The Legislative Bureau at Sacramento, un- 
der direction of Arthur P. Will, has demon- 
strated its value many times during the past 
An article by Mr. Will on 
and 


few months. ine 


Development Functions of Legislative 


Bureaus, has been reprinted from Case and 


Comment, the lawyers’ magazine. Students of 


legislation and administration generally will 
5 a 


find the article illuminating. 


The Greatest Selling 
Song Book in the 
World 


Teacher 
Should Send 
for FREE 
Sample Copy 


Used by more than 2,500,000 
Teachers and Pupils every day. 


Prices: 3 1-2c each in 100 lots; F.O B. Chicago. 70¢ 
a dozen, prepaid, 12 or less at 10¢ a copy, prepaid 


The Cable Company 
0000 Cable Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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*“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Agency Announcement 


The progress of Visual Instruction has led us to carefully investigate the merits of 
different projection apparatus and the manufacturers behind different lanterns. We 
have secured the sales agency for the projecting lanterns made by the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Co. 

The McIntosh line is too well known to need any introduction, but you will be 
glad to know that you can secure McIntosh Lanterns and Slides right here at home 
without any of the usual delay or extra expense of sending east for them. 

The optical perfection, sturdy construction, efficient yet simple design and ease of 
operation of McIntosh Honest Lanterns, point clearly to the purchase of a McIntosh 
as the logical investment for school use. Prices range from $25.00 up for lantern 
slides, postcard, vertical and microscope projectors. 

Our service is back of this fine line of lanterns and slides—a combination that, we 
assure you, will merit your consideration and 
patronage. 


Our line in addition covers Scientific 
Apparatus and Supplies, Chemicals and Glass- 
ware for science laboratories of all kinds. 






















Write us your needs. 


University Apparatus Co. 


The New Automatic Sciopticon with 
400 watt gas filled Mazda and pat- 231 McGee Ave. 
ented slide changer, which overcomes _ 
eyestrain, $35.00, Berkeley Calif. 


tty 
4 


iN sl itt tnt 













N. E. A. Portland, July 7-14 


Plan your vacation to take in Portland one way via Seattle. Make it a pleasure trip 
and Travel by Sea! 
$40 ROUND TRIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Why not make it a REAL vacatton and visit 


ALASKA? 


Only $66 from Seattle to Southeastern Alaska and Back 
Only $100 from Seattle to Southwestern Alaska and Back 
See this Magic Land of untellable beauties—Living Glaciers—Mighty Mountains— 
Wonderful Wooded Waterways—all seen from the ship’s deck 
Illustrated folder for the asking 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES 
653 Market St. 201 Broadway 624 So. Spring St. 
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COM MENTS 


Dixon’s Pencils long ago achieved a reputa- 


tion for quality. They now hold the record 


for size. A mammoth pencil 75 feet long and 
30 inches thick, sharpened to the finest point, 
Wehn of 
Alameda, and connected with the Joseph Dix- 
on Crucible Company of Newark, N. J. 
Dorado” 

drawing pencil was carried by eight girls at 
ball held at Oakland Feb. 14 
at Los Angeles, Feb. 24. This exhibit was 
of the 


was made recently by Charles E. 


This 


ica of the famous “EI 


master 


ad masque 


most attractive and has caused 
widespread comment. 
The importance of the “lead pencil” in our 
industrial life is but inade- 
This Mr. 
Wehn, reproduced above, brings this home in 


The “El 
should 


educational and 


quately appreciated. replica by 


concrete fashion. Dorado” has come 


to stay. .Teachers write the Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Company or our local dealers, 
for the “El Dorado.” 


Lester Donahue of Los Angeles, a young 
pianist and product of the schools of that city, 
is gaining fame in New York and throughout 
Fast, 


plano 


for his successful performances at the 


This is his second season before the 


public. The young musician’s mother is a suc- 
at Hooper Ave. 


and 


cessful principal, and is now 


School, Los Angeles. His associates 


teachers of Los Angeles have 


cause to be 


proud of Lester Donahue. 


A move to increase teachers’ salaries is in- 
ited by a resolution in the Board 
Education of New “Whereas, 


he initial rates of compensation paid to school 


recent 


York City: 


( hers 


are less than those paid to many city 


] 


» 1 
employees, such 


as street cleaners, elevator at- 
tendants and various kinds of unskilled labor, 
notwithstanding that school teachers are neces- 
sarily required to devote several years of ap- 
plication and study of high grade before they 
become eligible for service, therefore, resolved, 
that a special committee be appointed for the 
matter of increas- 


purpose of considering the 


ing the salary status of teachers, to the end 
that the initial salary shall not be less than 


$900 per annum.” 


How We Hold Our Men is the title of an 
article in System for February, by Frank Diss- 
ton, President of Henry Disston & Sons, In- 
corporated. This firm, whose saws have a 
world-wide reputation, endeavors to keep its 
men from year to year, to educate them, to 
make them worth more to the plant, and to 
pay them accordingly. They are encouraged to 
participate in athletics, sports and to follow 
literary bents. Mr. Disston says: “We put our 
chief trust in men; they know it—and make 


It pays to treat employees humanely 


Food, 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


For Schools, Parks, Public 
Playgrounds, Etc. 


SOLD DIRECT from MAKER to USER 


i ‘ 


Ladders 
! \ Parallels 

See-Saws 

Rings 

Merry-go-rounds 
Slides 
Strides 
Swings 
Bars 
B. B. Outfits 


EQUIPMENT AT A MINIMUM COST 
EMBODYING MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY 


eas 
va | 


4. °H 


al cy rere — je 


im 


wih > 


Before purchasing a single unit for the 
playground send for our Catalog E8 and let 
us plan with you on your needs. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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NOTES 


Hon. M. B. Harris of Fresno, member of 
the State Board of Education, has, owing to 
press of personal duties, been forced to re- 
Board. It is to be regretted that 
the step was necessary, as Mr. Harris has been 


aluable 


idence of the people of the state. 


sign from the 


an especially y member, and has the 
complete con 
He certainly has the appreciation of the edu- 
cational forces of the state for his efforts in 


behalf of the schools. 


The Western Journal of Education has 


moved its offices to 239 Geary street, San 


francisco 


Kingsbury 


Principal W. L. Stuckey of 


School, Redlands, recently delivered an ad- 
‘ity upon the topic “The Trend 
Schools”. This was published 
The 


our public 


Redlands Facts of Feb. 16. 


the development ot 
nd shows how additions have 
1 


modern curriculum and the 


of the school in the com- 
Stuckey shows a distinct 


educational situation. 


COM MENTS 


We observe that statisticians are figuring 
that Kansas has saved many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on state publication of text 
books. This is really not very important. ‘Vhe 
important thing is to know whether or not the 
profit will figure out in the minds and hearts 
Are the state books as good 
That is the 
\re the children of Kansas getting 


of the children. 
as the privately printed books? 
question, 
the best that money will buy? 
ire; but it 


Probably they 


would be a comfort to know that 
rather than have the problem stated in dollars 


nd cents.—William Allen White, in The Kan- 
sas Teacher for February. 


A Lesson in Efficiency. 


teacher, no doubt, is the first to seek knowl- 


Of all persons, the 


about anything new, in order to under- 
that from 
knowing about it, and for the ability to talk 
about it intelligently to the students. 

That 


Care 


stand it; for the pleasure comes 


is why we urge the teachers, during 
the convention to visit the new factory where 
the Marchant made. 


The talking machine reproduces the voice, the 


Calculating Machine is 


PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning your new playgrounds 
have probably been worked out over and over again by us. 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or obligation. It reflects 


our 43 years’ practical experience. 


We know playground needs thoroughly. We have 


literally grown up with the playground movement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W”. 
ment. 


It is a recognized guide on Playground Equip- 
It covers every form of apparatus that has been approved in actual practice. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMMENTS NOTES 
telephone carries your message from ocean Educational Buncombe.—We _ should be 
cean; the wireless saves lives at sea; all ashamed of our support of public schools in- 

rn devices now become necessities. stead of congratulating ourselves about it. 
Marchant Calculator multiplies, divides There are over two hundred thousand one- 
proves the computation with almost as room, one-teacher rural district schools where, 
rapidity. The making of the machine on the whole, we are working a great confi- 


he modern, highly organized, supremely dence game on some millions of helpless mi- 


fficient factory, at 4th and Powell streets, nors by taking their time and giving them a 


tmeryville (Oakland), is an object lesson bogus article education. 


every teacher should observe. These one-room ungraded country sc! 


The Los Angeles County Supervisory As- clong he pioneer era when farmers reaped 
sociation, recently discussed the question: “To nee ih a scythe, threshed it with a trail, 
extent should the personal habits of market through 
prevent his employment by when build- 
liscussed with particu involved getting 
to the use of tobacco. thabitan f the township 
\ll who took part in the discussion deplored oa 
increasing use among boys, of the deadly Grown-up people reap with trac- 


tors, thresh with steam, to town in fifteen 


++ 


e, and suggested various plans for les- 
the evil. All agreed that the force of minutes in an automobile, and talk over the 
telephone; but the youngsters are still back in 
the thirties of the last century—Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. (Reprinted from the Kansas 


Teacher for January.) 


is so strong that employes of schools 

be persons with clean personal habits, 

¢] an : Sune i eatall - . 

and that teachers or janitors who cannot avoid 

the use of tobacco should seek employment in 

some other line where personal influence over 
young boys is not so direct. 


\S nO voice was heard in defense of the HE HOTEL CLAREMONT 
is beautifully situated in a 
; : a ~*~ sheltered corner of the 
clusion is that the Association stands for its Berkeley hills looking out 
Sn Sent s ; over San Francisco Bay and 
elimination among school men. “\ through the Golden Gate. It 
The Association endorsed the bill before the is surrounded by twenty-six 
y . 1: Sad acres of attractive grounds. 
Legislature asking for an elementary princi- The gardens, with their 
flower beds filled with semi-tropical plants 
and the velvet lawns shaded by handsome 
BERTHA R. HUNT, Secretary. trees along the winding walks, show the re- 

_ ; , sult of many years of expert gardening. 
The Oroville Social Center, which meets in The Key Route line runs to the entrance 
| °9 9: “ : of the Claremont grounds and takes the 
‘rammar school building at Oroville, is guest to San Francisco in thirty-five minutes. 
nue ‘ tiol Severa nart- A covered way leads from the terminal of 
much attentic ? Several depart the Key Route to the Hotel. Oakland Is 
ave been organized, among these within thirty minutes’ ride. The University 
. . . i ia i i i minut b 
Dramatic, Current Events, Book Re- «ck aa tia: 
and Dancing. These departments hold The Hotel Claremont is operated on both 
5 ' the American and European plans, the rates 
arate meetings and later in the evening being very reasonable. Special attention is 
together for a general discussion, and OT rone ie ane ae en and every 
ment program. “Community Sings” are room is an outside room and gets plenty of 
- . . 5 ‘ sun, There are detached bath rooms on 
feature of the Center. When questions of every floor. The rooms are comfortably 
cener: yublic ji “rect are sino dicciuece equipped and have hot and cold water and 
; i " I ublic intere st are being discus ed, the steam heat. The Lobby and Palm Room are 
public is inyited and all are permitted to well furnished and the large open fireplace 
; : i : throws out an atmosphere of warmth and 

suggestions. Local talent is used and good cheer. 


much is being done to promote social inter- RATES: $1.00 per day and up. 


use of the weed by school employes, the con- 


convention. 


course in the community. Great credit is due Post Office Address 

Mrs. Ada Jordan Pray for her efforts in mak- H ] >» 

ing the Social Center a success. Supt. H. P. ote aremont 
Short is succeeding in making the entire school BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


system contribute to the public good. 
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NOTES 


Adopting as its slogan President Wilson’s 
recent statement that 
needed but can be had 


military 


“physical training is 


without compulsory 
service,’ a committee of leading edu- 
cators has been formed to press for the adop- 


tion in the 


various states, of a’ “model” state 


bill, drafted by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Har- 


vard, providing for the introduction of physi- 
cal training, without military features, in the 
public schools. The committee says: 
We believe that the time has come when the 
public schools can, and should, enter deliberately 
and purposefully upon a definite plan for the prep- 
aration of our youth physically for the exigencies 
of life and for all the demands of citizenship. We 
need to spend money and more time upon 
physical training intended to develop the body so 
that both boys and girls may be prepared equally 
for the pursuits of peace or the vicissitudes of war. 

The bill is offcially entitled “a bill to up- 


build national vitality through the establish- 


more 


ment of physical education and training in the 


public schools of the state.” It is described as 


a tentative draft which may be easily modified 
to meet the varying financial and educational 
conditions in th 


e different states. Its propon- 


they are not 


“elaborate 


ents are careful to assert that 


proposing to impose an and ex- 
upon any state, merely to 
to begin in the belief that 
public opinion has now been educated to the 


point where it will support physical training 


pensive machinery” 


indicate the way 


in the schools especially when that training is 
shorn of military features. 

The bill, 
been introduced in the Massachusetts General 
Assembly and in the legislatures of California 
and Indiana. 


with suitable modifications, has 


Its introduction in other states 
is expected to follow shortly. 

The Associated Girl Students is the 
an or; 


name of 
anization at Cogswell Polytechnic Col- 


| rancisco. In 


ws 
lege, San 


co-educational insti- 
tutions, the regular school work is usually so 
arranged that the boys and girls have an equal 
chance to develop along the lines desired, but 
the opportunities in social and athletic activi- 
ties have been far There is in 
a Student 
ganization to attend to these activities, but the 


attention has be 


from equal. 


almost every high school 3ody Or- 


en mainly directed to athletics 


and the girls have felt that their interests have 


not been safeguarded fostered as have 
They have basket ball and 


occasional 


nor 
those of the boys. 
attend an affairs 
a very small proportion of the girls. 


dance but these 
include 


They in interest in the athletic sports of 


oe 
COM MENTS 

ee 

the boys by attending the games, but one must} 
take an active part to have a real interest ig 


any concern. 


The girls needed an association of 


their ® 
own and so, with a view to organizing them} 
into a social unit and making provision fog 


their interests, the Girls’ Association wag 


formed. It has done more than was hoped for 
at first. It has obliterated to a certain extent 
class cliques and has made the girls, whetherg 
Freshmen or Seniors, feel more a part of thes 
school and in bringing them together socially§ 
has made them more democratic. It has givens 
timid girls a chance to find themselves when¥ 
they would have been mere atoms in the larger¥ 
organization. 

The Girls’ Association has been in force in¥ 
Cogswell College several years and has proved} 
a success in many ways. Several sections have# 
been formed, among them tennis, swimming | 
and walking. 

The Agricultural Practice and Demonstra- | 
tion Center in Los Angeles, under direction of 9 
Prof. Clayton F. 


advance of the ordinary school garden. 


Palmer, is a long step in¥ 
The | 
center consists of a two acre tract, and here 
both teachers and pupils receive instruction in 
Tools, materials# 
and equipment of all kinds are studied. AW 
large variety of plant kind are labeled, and the@ 
standard of and worth | 
Plants are sent out to the schools 


all phases of garden work. 


economic educational 
established. 
of the city. Teachers of gardening in the ele- 
meet at the center for conference, 


Opportunity is offered for study of problems§ 


mentary 


connected with propagation, composting, orna-4 
mental flora, California wild flowers, vegeta-@ 
bles, fruits, poultry and rabbits, model homes 
and other vital matters. 

Health and Hygiene by Correspondence, as 
carried on by the Chico State Normal School§ 
is reaching a large number: The work is han-§ 
dled by Prot. C. A. Stebbins. The first lesson} 
on Health Habits lays the foundation for effi-9 
ciency in the worker. Emphasis is placed ong 
putting into practice, those principles of anat- 
omy and hygiene known to most young people 
but usually ignored. The pupils rate them-§ 
cards on the practice off 
The average is§ 
Text book teaching follows the score 
card method. 


selves on score 


hygienic measures. week’s 


struck. 
Standards for improvement aré 


established in 


soon matters of 


personal) 
hygiene. 
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